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Views of Venice 
KILDARE DOBBS 


®» IN THE FIRST MOMENT of my year in Venice I 
felt its eyes upon me. 

I do not speak of Venice in Italy. That city is known 
to me only in imagination, its old palaces seen in the 
clear, hard light that illuminates the paintings of Cana- 
letto or reflected in the tremblings and perhaps muddy 
waters of innumerable canals, its bright air lively with 
smells of drains and garlic and the operatic warbling of 
boatmen. 

The Venice I speak of is nothing like that and indeed 
is not even named after it. 

“But,” people say to me when I talk about it, “where 
on earth is Venice, Ontario?” I can tell by the way they 
ask that they think I have made it up. It is not in the 
gazetteer or on any railway line or on the road to any- 
where. It is where it is, and to the people who live on 
its two streets it is naturally at the centre of the universe, 
the still centre where nothing happens but about which 
life and time revolves. 

The other question I am always asked is how did I 
come to live in Venice, Ont., granted there is such a 
— even for a single year? | was not born there, in 
act I was an immigrant from a country commonly re- 
garded as being part of Europe. With the whole North 
A.aerican continent open to me how did it happen that 
I] chose to work there, of all places? 

It was like this. 

When I arrived in Toronto eight years ago I de- 
termined to take the first job that offered. A kindly and 
broadminded department of education agreed to regard 
me as eligible to teach for one year only. A master’s 
degree from an obsolete university and a_ teacher's 
diploma from a deplorably cosmopolitan centre were 
rightly thought not enough for a permanent teacher. 
Ontario children deserved better, but for one year they 
were going to have to put up with me if only I could 
find a school board brave enough to try the experiment. 

I answered thirty-six newspaper advertisements and 
received one reply. It was from the secretary of the 
school board of Venice, Ont. There was no nonsense 
about this letter. It said that as I was the only applicant, 
and as the school was stuck for a teacher, the board 
guessed it would have to overlook my being unqualified 
and they hereby offered me the job. They were mine 
sincerely. 

I took a train for the place nearest to Venice on the 
map. It was a hot August day and the train ambled 
leisurely through county after county of dry fields and 
farms and garish small towns, groaning to itself as it 
went and ringing a sort of dinner bell to let everyone 
know it was coming. At last it reached T—— where I 
was to get off. 


There was a long, low wooden platform with one of 
those toy houses that only railway companies know how 
to build. I found a waiting room but there was no one 
in it. I got up courage to knock on a wooden hatch 
which I found in the wall. At once the hatch slammed 
open and an elderly face stared out at me from its pink- 
rimmed eyes. The expression on this face said clearly 
that I was to speak first. 

“Where can I get a bus to Venice?” 
sa ain’t no bus,” said the face. The hatch slammed 
shut. 

I thought for a minute or two. Then I knocked a second 
time. Up went the hatch and there was the face again 
with its question mark, 

By now I was beginning to get in on the idiom. I 
made it brief. 

“Taxi?” And then with a rush of insight I answered my 
own question, “I know—there ain’t no taxi.” 

This took the face off its guard and the hatch re- 
mained open for a moment before it came down once 
more with what I fancied was a degree of hesitation. 

I went and sat down on a bench to think the whole 
thing over. 

After a longish interval a door opened opposite me 
and the owner of the face, who was wearing blue over- 
alls, came out. He, too, had been doing some thinking. 
It had occurred to him that my problem, when you 
boiled it down, amounted to this: that I wanted to get 
to Venice. I assured him that his interpretation was 
correct. That being so, it appeared he had a relative 
who might be prepared to drive to Venice for a con- 
sideration. 

Some time later I was on my way with the relative 
in a big shiny sedan. We did not speak for the first five 
miles. 
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My companion was a small, soft, pallid person in a 
brown satin shirt and rimless glasses. At last he spoke 
without taking his eyes from the road. 

“You from the old country?” 

“Yup.” (I told you I was getting in on the idiom.) 

A mile farther on he spoke again. 

“I guess you got lords over there?” 

Lords? That was what he had said. It puzzled me. 
Why lords? And then all at once I saw what he meant. 
Lords! Of course! I saw them as he saw them—There 
they were, sitting up in bed in their coronets and ermine 
capes eating bread and butter. 

“Certainly,” I said, “certainly we have lords.” 

This was the answer he wanted. 

“No sir !” he indignantly came back, “No sir, you don’t 
have no lords .. .” 

A moment later he went on triumphantly. “You don’t 
have no lords because there’s only one lord. Yes sir. 
There’s only one lord. And that’s our lord and saviour 
Jesus Christ.” And since we had now arrived outside 
the post office of Venice, Ont., he stopped the car and 
added “Eight dollars.” 

In this way began my year in Venice, Ont. 

Somewhere or other I had read an account by one of 
the survivors of a Polynesian shipwreck of his sensations 
as he lay on the beach of a desert island. Behind the 
beach was the coconut forest, and beyond that, mysteri- 
ous blue mountains half-hidden in clouds. Not a single 
human creature was there but himself. Yet he had the 
feeling—a feeling that chilled him with the certainty of 
conviction—that he was being watched. Behind the 
untroubled front which the landscape offered to him 
there lurked a presence implacably malevolent. 

Such, roughly, were my feelings as I stood in the dust 
of Venice, Ont. in the hot August sunlight of that after- 
noon eight years ago. There was no one in sight, but the 
hair on the back of my neck bristled with awareness of 
Unseen Watchers. 


From behind the leafy screen of some vine that trailed 
over a rickety porch, from convenient cracks in wooden 
doors, from the corner of a curtain of simulated lace or 
the edge of a green paper blind I felt the eyes upon me 
—calculating elderly eyes, faded with years and dis- 
illusion, eyes bloodshot with secret drinking in the 
woodshed, longsighted eyes bright with speculation, 
sharp and green as dollar bills, undertaker’s eyes to 
measure the stranger. I shuddered. It was not that the 
Unseen Watchers wished me ill. But like those shades 
in Virgil who stretched out their arms in longing for the 
farther shore where the warm-blooded living still went 
about their loves and battles, the eyes of Venice dwelt 
on the newcomer with an appalling hunger. 


II 


IT IS TRUE THAT Venice, Italy, came first. But it is 
also true that the founding fathers of Venice, Ont. never 
heard of it. They named their settlement for the first 
white woman to arrive there. She was the lady known 
as Venice—V-E-N-U-S. She did not stay long after the 
wives began to come in. But among other mementoes, 
“ - her name — though its spelling was hastily 
aitered. 

There are no canals in Venice, Ont. There is a wide 
clear river or creek at one end of the main street. This 
creek would have made an admirable water supply for 
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the town’s 500 souls. But they preferred to dig wells: 
one well to each household. In this way they avoided the 
necessity for co-operation. Of course the well water was 
polluted, foul-smelling, black and sulphurous—but what 
did it matter, the householders had preserved their in- 
dependence. 

The people of Venice, as I knew them during my 
stay, were a strange mixture of this sort of independence 
and the most slavish obedience to custom and precedent. 

During the brief heady excitement of spring the creek 
was in flood and the run of pickerel and suckers brought 
out most of the boys in town and some of the men with 
fishing poles and cans of dew-worms. I myself was 
among the first. 

One day, having used up the bait I had brought with 
me, I took a trowel and began digging out fresh worms 
on the river-bank. I had found six or seven of them when 
I realized that I had an audience. 

It was Barber Scott, one of the keenest sportsmen in 
town. In fact the only reason he kept a barber’s saloon 
was to trap fresh listeners for his hunting stories. 
Whether you asked for a shave or not, before you could 
say a word he would pin you down in the chair and 
whip up a lather all over your face. Then he would stand 
over you flourishing a cutthroat razor in fingers that 
smelt of fish and occasionally walk to the stove to spit. 
He would keep the blade in the general neighborhood of 
your jugular till he was tired of talking. 

He was a memorable figure, especially when viewed 
from behind. Dim blue overalls hung by suspenders in 
loose folds from his bony shoulders, as if from a coat 
hanger. 

Now he stood over me on the river-bank, frowning 
under his peaked cap, spitting and groaning. The groans 
were in deference to the heart trouble which made it all 
right for him not to work very hard. 

“What you doin’, neighbor Dahbbs?” 

“Digging worms,” I said. 

“We gen'lly dig ‘em up the house,” he said between 
spits, “and then bring ‘em down to the river.” 

“Well, I'm digging them right here.” 

Barber Scott fetched some terrible groans and spat a 
few more times. 

“Well,” he concluded (it was amazing what expres- 
sion Venetians could put into that word), “Well. You'll 
soon get used to our ways.” 

This was not a prophecy: it was more like a threat. 
Barber Scott, an established eccentric, did not want to 
see anyone else horning in on his specialty. 

The fishing was good for two or three weeks and then 
spring was over. In the heat of summer there were 
swimming holes where you could cool off. But there was 
nowhere you could wash or take a bath. And it was 
worse in winter. 


The extraordinary thing was that although Venice 
had been settled for more than a century only four 
houses contained bathrooms. And of these four bath- 
rooms, only three were in working order. The remainin 
one was entirely for display. All other households reli 
on the two-holer outhouse, and the hand-pump by the 
kitchen sink. 

With one or two exceptions, no one in Venice, not 
even the most genteel, was ever quite clean. Clad in the 
frilly clothes they ordered regularly from the depart- 
ment store catalogue, the women looked pretty stylish 
at a range of twenty feet or so. But close up you could 
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not help noticing the greyish color of their necks. 

This was a fearful shock to me. 

I had come to North America under the impression 
that it was all much as it appeared in the ad columns of 
slick magazines. I had imagined a plump, rosy people 
jumping in and out of bathtubs three or four times a 
day, obsessed to the point of mania with problems of 
what the copywriters called personal daintiness. I had 
imagined that because there were so many ads for bath- 
room fittings, soap and deodorants, there must be a tre- 
mendous demand for such things. 

On the contrary. 

I now saw the true reason for all the advertising. The 
manufacturers were begging, were imploring a nation of 
slobs to take a bath. They were dedicated apostles 
frantically preaching the gospel of hygiene to a con- 
tinent of smelly old cannibals. 

I was determined to be different. Whatever my neigh- 
bors did I would take a bath at least once a week. I 
approached one of the four bathroom proprietors with 
a proposal. 

It was to the Reverend Mr. Homer Potts that I put 
my case. After an hour of civilized negotiation we came 
to an agreement. I was to take a bath in the rectory tub 
every Saturday afternoon if in return for that privilege 
I undertook to sing in the church choir on Sundays. 
I was also to help out on special occasions—such 
as, for example, funerals. 

The following Saturday, lapped in the amniotic luxury 
of hot bathwater, I noticed something that awakened in 
me a twinge of foreboding. There arose from those well- 
waters of Venice an unmistakable effluence of brim- 
stone. It made me think of Faust, and how he had 
bartered his soul to the devil for learning. The deal I 
had made was much like his. I, too, had traded my soul. 
Like Faust, I would have to pay the price. 

I had neglected to notice that the main occupation 
of the citizens of Venice, Ont. was dying. 

I have never been to so many funerals in my life. 

It was not that they were lugubrious occasions. Rev- 
erend Potts could certainly give a person a lovely send- 
off, rain or shine. But the truth is that you have to be of 
a certain age or temperament to enjoy facing the fact 
of mortality at least once a week. There was no ques- 
tion, you see, of ever sending to know for whom the bell 
tolled. I knew damn well that whoever else it tolled for, 
it tolled for me. 

It was different, I think, for the Reverend. He had 
been obliged to listen for years to the obscure malice, the 
oblique and fumbling criticism which had issued from 
these mouths which now for ever were stopped. I used 
to think I caught a note of melancholy ieidalion in his 
voice, a look on his face not wholly displeased, as he 
committed to the earth these cantankerous parishioners 
of his. But of course I may have misread it: his usually 
charitable imagination may have been rejoicing with 
the departed on another shore, and in a greater light. ° 

Meanwhile he kept faithfully his part of our strange 
pact as each Saturday I wallowed in the sulphurous 
waters of Venice. 


Ill 
THE GLORIES OF VENICE are all in the past, and 
its citizens look back to them with a proud regret. Like 
the poet Verlaine, they love this frente purple 
word “decadence” and all that it entails, 
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“Yes sir...” said Wilbur Mason, who kept one of the 
two general stores in town. “Birds now, take birds .. .” 

I quickly adjusted my mind to the subject of orni- 
thology. 

“Take birds . . .” said Wilbur, his eye fixed in dis- 
approval on a quartet of little dusty English sparrows, 
waiting expectantly behind Don White's team of Perch- 
erons. “Why, you wouldn’t see one bird nowdays where 
you'd see fifty when I was a boy.” 

We were sitting on the wooden bench outside his store 
in the soft, warm afternoon sunlight. In one of the long 
silences with which Venetian conversations are punc- 
tuated, we turned over in our minds this curious fact of 
the diminishing bird population, examining it from dif- 
ferent angles to see whether it could be made to yield up 
some profound truth. 


There was a faint smell of gasoline from the service 
station next door mingled with the scent of cut grass 
from a yard across the street; a bird was singing in a 
tentative way in one of the chestnut trees; from the 
fields beyond the houses came vaguely the sound of a 
tractor. 

“Or take pickerel . . .” Wilbur went on, shifting his 
ground easily to ichthyology. “You maybe think there 
was plenty pickerel this spring.” 

“Plenty of catfish too,” I said, to confuse him. 


Wilbur chose not to hear. “But I b'lieve you won't 
see one pickerel,” he concluded, “where you'd see a 
bushel of ‘em when I was a boy.” 


He seemed pleased with this conclusion, so pleased 
that he said it again a couple of times, just to enjoy 
the sound of it. Then we sat for a long time, thinking 
and thinking about the world—that is to say, Venice, 
Ont.—as it used to be when Wilbur was a boy: the 
creek crowded with silver-flashing pickerel, plumper and 
sweeter than their latter-day descendants, ready and 
eager to come to the fisherman’s lure if not to hurl 
themselves clean out of the water into his basket. We 
imagined the sky darkened with birds: splendid birds 
with brilliant plumage, not dirty little immigrants with 
depraved appetites. 

And in those days, according to Wilbur, there were 
three banks in town, and a hotel. Business was brisk, 
the people were younger and stronger and there were 
a great many more of them. Visitors used to come here 
from other towns. Why, there was one man walked 
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twenty miles to Venice just to pick a fight with the town 
champeen. 

“Twenty miles,” I said, “twenty miles is a good long 
walk.” 

But it appeared that a walk of that sort was nothing 
when Wilbur was a boy. 

How had it come about that so prosperous, so ener- 
getic a community—one moreover with a hotel and three 
banks—should have shrunk to a rheumaticky hamlet 
whose aging inhabitants spent most of the little time 
that remained to them simply watching one another? 
So far as I knew there had never been any industry here 
to move away. There had never been a mine or an oil 
well or even a branch line of the railway. 

Was there some black secret, some traumatic episode 
of Venetian history, some eating of forbidden fruit to 
account for so conspicuous a fall from municipal grace? 
I looked closely at Wilbur’s matter-of-fact profile: the 
nose grown sharp from immersion in other people's 
business, the brow wrinkled with calculation, the un- 
expected human warmth and lustre of the eye, the mouth 
tight with years of reticence, the chin that seemed to 
run for cover in the shirt below it. But I could see no 
trace of the primordial guilt that I sought. 

I asked Wilbur straight out what had happened. 
He gave me a look of inexpressible cunning and said 
after a long pause: “There were three fires in this town.” 

I took this in. But there was more to come. 

“And every one of them fires was set !” 

Dear me, I thought: arson, no less. I did not think 
they had it in them. Evidently it took more than a hun- 
dred years of cold-water methodism to extinguish the 
spark that was in this race. 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilbur, summing it up in case I had 
overlooked the point. “Three fires. And every one of 
‘em was set!” 

“Three fires,” I offered, “could cause a lot of damage.” 

But Wilbur had been saving his most telling dramatic 
effect, “And I could show the guy that set ’em. Sets 
right up there in the front seat in church !” 

I was to understand that however fraught with moral 
turpitude the offence of arson might have been in some 
ordinary, cussing-and-swearing, drinking-in-the-wood- 
shed, skirt-chasing and tobacco-smoking citizen who 
sneaked into church at the last moment and into the 
last pew, its wickedness was compounded by a mathe- 
matical progression from the back pews to the front; 
was, in fact, inversely proportionate to the distance of 
the offender’s seat from the minister’s desk. Hypocrisy, 
though the commonest sin of the citizens of Venice, 
Ont., was by the same habit of mind that made them 
prone to it, held by them to be the worst and blackest of 
iniquities. 

Without any encouragement from me, Wilbur now 
confided the identity of the criminal. I suppose I should 
not have been surprised to hear the name of Frankie 
Shaw, the other store-keeper, and Wilbur’s only com- 
petitor. 

Some days later, finding myself alone with Frankie 
in his store, I could not resist the temptation to wonder 
aloud whether Venice had always been a community of 
its present size and prosperity. 

“No sir,” Frankie at once told me. “No, sir, she ain’t 
half the town she were. Not but what she ain't a pretty 
good little town today. But when I was a kid—that was 
horse-and-buggy days of course—when I was a kid she 
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was ... quite a town, quite a town.” And he shook his 
head and smacked his lips at the thought of the town 
that had been. He went on to tell me that there had been 
a hotel and three banks, another two or three religious 
denominations, that all this splendour had been ravished 
away in three fires. “And every one of them fires was 
set,” said Frankie. 

“You'd be sur-prised,” said Frankie, “if I was to tell 
you who set em.” 

He looked at me and waited to be asked. 

And when I failed to oblige he gave me a small hint. 

“Sets right up there in the front seat in church,” he 
said, keeping his eyes on my face. As I remained stupidly 
silent, there was nothing for him to do but come right 
out with it. 

By this time I knew enough of the working of the 
Venetian mind, that subtle instrument which had so 
often baffled me in the past and was often to baffle me 
again—I knew enough not to be surprised when I heard 
the name of my friend, and Frankie’s competitor. And 
in the months that followed I was to hear many accounts 
of that original crime which had brought about the fall 
of Venice, and every man who spoke of it accused his 
particular enemy. The suspects had only one thing in 
common: they all sat in the front seat in church. 

It should have been the most crowded pew in the 


building. 
IV 

WHEN I FIRST CAME I believed that Venetian 
authority was vested in the wives and mothers —a 
matriarchy. 

I had good reason for this belief. I lodged with a 
retired farmer, Archie Banks, and his wife Betty Ellen, 
and I could not help noticing whose word was law in 
the house. She was the kindest old girl you could 
imagine, with a round soft face and a head of fluffy 
blue hair; and from the genial way she let her figure 
go where it wanted, only restraining it with an apron- 
string here, a shoulder-strap there, you could see that 
she took a fairly indulgent view of life. 

But then you would notice the pale blue eyes behind 
the rimless glasses. They were like the eyes of a flag 
officer in the Royal Navy. If there was a button un- 
buttoned that had no right to be unbuttoned, an un- 
zipped zipper that should have been zipped, those eyes 
would report it at once, and having reported would 
reprove, and not a word spoken. Let a chin be left 
unshaved beyond its permitted Saturday and those eyes, 
nice in measurement as micrometers, would judge at one 
glance every delinquent bristle, and in the same glance 
send out the whole of the articles of war. 

The nose, too, you would observe, was finely adapted 
to disciplinary purposes. At the faintest hint of tobacco 
smells it would pause, twitch, pause once more in Wil- 
sonian shock of recognition, and then deliver its judg- 
ment in a terrifying sniff. Alcoholic vapours would send 
it into an alarming spasm. Again, it went into its routine 
of detection, meditation, hypothesis. But this time the 
sniff was withheld. The offence was too grave for the 
jurisdiction of the nose. It was referred to Betty Ellen 
herself, in a committee of all her parts, which she would 
first call to order by a series of tugs, writhings and jolts; 
heaving convulsively at shoulder-straps and other essen- 
tial rigging, shaking down the heavier items as a farmer 
shakes a bag of grain, and even wiping the rimless 
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glasses on her apron to make sure the eyes got a fair 
hearing. 

. Thus collected and supported Betty Ellen would 
express the feeling of her majority in one indignant 
word, such as “Lands-sakes !” or “Mercy !” or that word 
into which Venetians could infuse the emctions of the 
moment in their full poignancy—“Well !” 

I don’t want to imply that Archie Banks was in any 
way oppressed or hen-pecked. Far from it. If Betty Ellen 
in her own person was the spirit and embodiment of 
domestic law, that law, like any other, was made to be 
broken. 

Archie was a man of spirit, a travelled man. Earlier 
in his long life he had even made a trip by water and 
weathered a storm on one of the Great Lakes. He told 
me he had been very sick. But it had not shaken him. 
A ship’s officer who found him leaning over the rail had 
taunted him with having a weak stomach. 

“No, sir; no, sir!” Archie had come right back at that 
no-good, smart-aleck officer, “No, sir. She ain’t weak. 
She ain’t weak at all! She can throw her load far as 
yourn !” 

One evening I was aware of Archie’s humorous eye 
resting on me in speculation. After a while he said: 
“Say, uh, Mister Dahbbs, there’s something in the wood- 
shed I'd just kind of like your help with . . .” And he 
gave me a tremendous wink behind Betty Ellen’s back. 

“Why, certainly,” I said. 

As we crossed the yard Archie gave me another wink 
and a sharp nudge or two in the ribs. Winded and 
bewildered I returned Archie’s grin and followed him 
into the woodshed, wondering what next. 

My host closed the door and turned to me with a 
finger at his lips. “The wife, she, uh . . .” he explained. 

“I understand.” 

Archie now turned to the woodpile, and bending 
down, removed a couple of logs, put them at his feet. 
Reaching into the gap he drew out something with a 
magician’s flourish. A smile broke out on his American- 
gothic face. 

It was a bottle of Scotch. 

He pulled the cork and wiped the mouth of the bottle 
with a sort of screwing motion of his palm. He held it 
out to me. 

“Go ahead !” 

“After you,” I said. 

We topped off with peppermints, and for the rest 
of the evening kept well to leeward of Betty Ellen. 

So much for domestic law. In the community at large 
it seemed impossible that anyone could commit a crime 
without being detected instantly. Every move of every 
citizen of Venice was closely watched by one or more 
other citizens, and not only watched, but reported and 
discussed. 

Just to walk down one of the two streets of Venice— 
it gave you a sharp pang of existential anguish. A dozen 
pairs of eyes followed you. At every step you took a 
dozen busy old brains said to themselves: Now he is 
taking a step, now he is taking another. Whatever you 
chose to do, you chose not just for yourself but for the 
whole community. And not only was your every breath 
and gesture recorded simultaneously in many conscious- 
nesses, so that you seemed to yourself so improbably 
life-like in a stereophonic, three dimensional way that 
you were no longer real; but you were also interpreted 
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in so many different modes that you felt you could never 
escape the ambiguities. 

“Am I really going to the store just to buy a pack 
of cigarettes,” I used to ask myself, “Or for rat poison to 
put in Betty Ellen’s soup?” 

“Or am I walking along this street just to start a 
rumour, just for the hell of it?” I knew that all these 
explanations of my conduct were being canvassed 
behind the bland facade of those silent houses. I wilted 
under the obligation they laid on me to be innocent. 

In such an atmosphere, it seemed to me, there was 
no need for the ordinary machinery of law. Those female 
vigilantes would see to it that nothing really serious 
went wrong. No wonder I had never seen a policeman. 

It was some time before I discovered that there was 
in fact a constable. 

Elmer Douglas led a double life. Most of the time 
he was a plumber, and as there were only those four 
bathrooms in Venice, he plumbed all by himself in his 
workshop, experimenting, I think, to find the perfect 
tap. 

But when the peace was threatened, he would take 
his policeman’s cap from its peg by the work-bench, and 
clap it on his head. He would unhook the handcuffs 
from a second peg, and slipping them into his pocket 
together with a powerful magnifying glass would emerge 
onto the street with the deliberate tread of authority, 
to make his way toward the scene of the crime. 

He never had to make an arrest. 

Such was his reputation that all evidence of the 
alleged crime would disappear long before his arrival. 
For his standards of evidence were very rigorous. He 
had once heard a judge say you should believe nothing 
that you could not verify; and Elmer had carried this 
advice a step further. 

He believed nothing. 

A store-keeper who imagined himself to have been 
robbed might show him the empty till. In vain. Elmer 
would look at him coldlly and say: “How do I know you 
didn’t do her yourself, Frankie, for the insurance?” An 
old lady who fancied she had been beaten over the head 
with a blunt instrument might display for him her torn 
and battered scalp. Elmer would shake his head slowly 
from side to side. “She’s all in the mind, Mary Frances. 
You jest might have imagined her. And likely you did.” 

Vice, crime and subversion simply withered away 
before the steady gaze of Elmer’s doubt. It was a sort 
of faith-healing in reverse. 

The dignity of legal office could not have been in safer 
hands. Once, during the Venice Fall Fair, some bad 
characters from out of town started a fight. Elmer, who 
was patrolling the Midway, went quickly home and 
took off his cap. “It would jest hurt my prestidge,” he 
explained, “to be seen around folks like them.” 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


American Presidential Prospects 


With more than six months to go until election day 
on November 8, the inordinately long presidential cam- 
paign has already gone through several phases, and 
there are many twists, turns and surprises still certain 
to come. It is still a time for preliminary manoeuvre, 
when it is hard to see what the decisive issues and who 
the dominant personalities will be. 

Some three months before the nominating conventions 
in July, the contests in each party begin to promise 
more of interest than they did a few weeks ago. In 
March many experienced observers were ready to pre- 
dict a first ballot victory for Kennedy, while a cere- 
monial ratification of Nixon by the Republican conven- 
tion appeared to be a foregone conclusion. These ob- 
servers are not so sure, a month or so later. 

The primaries have always hurt candidates more 
than they have helped them, and they still run true to 
form. Senator Kennedy believed that he had no choice 
but to take the enormous risks involved in entering 
several primaries, if he was to prove his ability as a 
vote-getter in widely separated parts of the country. 
He has done remarkably well, and it is too soon to say 
that he may not build up a lead that cannot be over- 
come. The West Virginia primary on May 10 will tell 
much of the story. Nevertheless, the e find a 
distinct tendency oe the vote to follow religious lines, 
and if this tendency continues Kennedy will be badly 
hurt. Many of the most influential leaders in the Demo- 
cratic Party are Catholics who have never much liked 
the idea of a Catholic presidential candidate. Even more 
than non-Catholic party leaders, they may seek to keep 
this explosive issue out of the campaign. Yet it is obvi- 
ous that Kennedy can attract voters who will not support 
any other Democrat. 

At this stage Lyndon Johnson appears not to have 
made any significant gain out of the protracted struggle 
over civil rights, since the bill was too mild to satisfy 
Northern liberals. With the help of the Republicans 
led by Senator Dirksen, Johnson out-manoeuvred and 
outvoted the liberals, who will be relatively more 
powerful at the convention than they are in Congress. 
They are not likely to forget their humiliation. Johnson 
is still the Southern candidate, and still tinged by his 
Texas oil and natural gas associations. What is true is 
that Johnson’s bill has probably reduced the prominence 
of civil rights as an issue in the campaign. Both parties 
share the credit and blame for the bill about equally. 
Moreover, despite the filibuster and the long legislative 
struggle, members of Congress received surprisingly 
little mail on the subject. Apparently it doesn’t interest 
the country very much, less perhaps than old-age medi- 
cal insurance. 

At the moment Senator Humphrey’s main function is 
that of providing a focus for anti-Kennedy sentiment, 
a means of slowing down the front-runner. Next fall 
should see him campaigning vigorously for re-election 
to his Senate seat in Minnesota. The remaining avowed 
candidate, Symington of Missouri, can hope only for a 
deadlocked convention which might turn to him in 
desperation. Although Democrats are glad enough to 
see him lambaste the Eisenhower defence record, many 
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of them distrust a man who would apparently solve all 
problems by bigger and better missiles. 

And that leaves Stevenson, of course. He is still the 
favorite of the intellectuals and the “egg-heads,” and 
interestingly enough, still the favorite of many of the 
professional Democratic politicians around the country. 
He unites the northern and southern wings of the party 
better than Humphrey or Johnson, and doesn’t raise the 
Catholic bogie. He is, incomparably, the party's most 
eloquent spokesman, and he might also prove to be its 
most hard-hitting campaigner. It is not surprising that 
Walter Lippmann advises the Democrats that a Steven- 
son-Kennedy ticket would be the strongest available to 
the party. 

Against this complex situation the Republican poli- 
ticians appear at first glance to have a relatively simple 
and fairly cheerful prospect. After Rockefeller’s with- 
drawal last December there would be no opposition to 
the nomination of Vice-President Nixon, who had been - 
riding high in the polls for several months. With Eisen- 
hower’s endorsement and support, with a well-financed 
and well-organized campaign, and with no outstanding 
opponent in prospect, it seemed reasonable to think that 
Nixon could win, even though the Republicans were 
still the minority party. Granted, Nixon did not have 
the non-political appeal of Eisenhower, but he was a 
highly astute campaigner, whose earlier reputation was 
partly forgotten and hardly known at all to younger 
voters. He was undoubtedly more libera! than Eisen- 
hower, and should do very well in a “Peace and Pros- 
perity” campaign. 

Lately, however, increasing doubt has been thrown on 
these calculations. Although he has had no opposition in 
the primaries, he too has been hurt by them, as his vote 
has relatively weak. It is not so certain after all 
that his earlier reputation has been forgotten, and it 
remains true that the one really unifying bond among 
Democrats of all hues is dislike for Richard Milhous 
Nixon, for “Sir Richard,” for “Dirty Dick.” Moreover, 
selective polls taken in various parts of the country 
indicate that he is losing some of the popularity which 
he apparently had following his visit to the Soviet Union 
last summer. Nixon, who was a brilliant poker player 
when he was in the Navy during the war, can be counted 
on to play his hand with iron nerve and consummate 
skill, and not reveal it prematurely. 

Nevertheless, he faces some problems within his own 
party, although at the moment they seem to be rela- 
tively minor. As he moves to take up more liberal 
ground, he runs the risk, one that all Republican candi- 
dates run, of leaving himself open to the charge of 
“Me-Too-ism.” Some conservatives, notably Senator 
Barry Goldwater, are showing signs of irritation. If they 
should sit on their hands, and Nixon should still have 
failed to attract the independent vote, his prospects 
would be slim indeed. 

And so, as in the case of the Democrats and Steven- 
son, the Republicans are beginning to take a second look 
at Rockefeller. As yet, it is barely a glance. Whatever 
their disquiet at some of his liberal tendencies, the Re- 
publican politicians still want Nixon. He is their kind 
of man, a politician through and through, who knows 
the game, and plays it according to the rules. A great 
many of them would rather lose with Nixon than win 
with Rockefeiler, whom they don’t know very well and 
don’t like very much, 
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Still, there are powerful elements in the Republican 
party who might decide that Nixon is inadequate to the 
tasks facing the next president. These elements, the so- 
called “power elite” of eastern financial circles, who 
helped to impose Wendell Willkie and Dwight Eisen- 
hower on somewhat reluctant conventions, may conceiv- 
ably decide that Nelson Rockefeller is needed to save 
the Republic—and the Republicans. For the second time 
this party may have a tremendously effective vote-getter 
standing in the wings, and Nixon may suffer the politi- 
cal fate of Senator Taft. At the time of writing, this 
prospect seems only remotely possible, yet with the 
relentless pressures facing the United States in the 
1960’s each party may be driven to nominate its best 


man. 
G. M. Craic 


The New Military 


A glimpse of a peculiarly contemporary mind at work 
is offered in, of all places, a recent issue of The RCAF 
Staff College Journal. The article is called “Perspective 
on War” and it was written by Captain R. H. Murphy, 
who is described as a student at the Army Staff College 
in Kingston. Captain Murphy is younger (30) than the 
other contributors to the Journal, who seem to be senior 
officers, retired brigadiers and other old war-horse types. 
His age may be significant. 

The articles by the senior men are all fairly technical, 
full of neutral-sounding terms like “tactical power ele- 
ments,” “mobility factors,” “military logistics,” and “stra- 
tegic field allocation”; none of this is especially frighten- 
ing—most of us played soldiers when we were kids 
anyway—unless one stops to think that what “logistics” 
and the rest are really about is how to kill people. But 
then we have by now become adjusted, in a terrible 
way, to the depersonalization of modern war. In World 
War II, 85 per cent of the casualties, military and civil- 
ian, resulted from bombing raids, artillery shelling and 
other long-range activities; in other words, the killer 
never saw the victim, in fact was usually miles away. But 
Captain Murphy, in his article, takes it a step further: 
his attitude is more than just impersonal, it’s downright 
callous, and perhaps this is indicative of the new “mili- 
tary mind” we have been hearing about lately. 

The article, as the title indicates, is an attempt to 
place war in its new relationship to the scientific-mili- 
tary inventions of the last twenty years, and the captain 
begins by dismissing a couple of notions that some of 
us rather hoped might be our salvation: “Some ‘ban the 
bomb’ advocates are worthy in their desires, but they are 
fated to failure as most utopians have been before them,” 
These dreamers are, like all civilians, “ignorant of cur- 
rent military realities” and “their impractical fervor helps 
to confuse an already muddled situation.” 

One thing about Captain Murphy: he doesn’t muddle 
any situations—nothing but cold “military realities” from 
him. He faces right up to the “police actions” and “lim- 
ited wars” that will surely come in the next few years, 
and even to the all-out nuclear war that may very well 
follow. And the really curious thing about his attitude 
is that he easily manages to read a kind of optimism 
into what most of us would only see as the worst dis- 
asters: “Our way of life might be drastically altered, 
but, while certain small countries like the United King- 
dom might indeed be destroyed, many millions of people 
in other countries would most certainly survive.” “As the 
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missile age is just commencing, antagonists might wreak 
havoc on one another, but in large countries by no 
means all the population would be killed.” Besides, he 
says, “it is relevant to recall that the Soviet Union lost 
between 20 and 30 million persons in the Second World 
War and, as events have proved, hardly missed them.” 
Probably all communists anyway. 

I suppose we should be grateful that we aren't living 
in England or some other “small country.” But somehow 
that’s not much comfort either; after all, Captain 
Murphy and his colleagues at the Staff College might 
decide that a few million Canadians might be strategic- 
ally dispensable, too. As he puts it, we might be “hardly 
missed.” 

I don't really know whether all military men think the 
way Captain Murphy does. But, just in case, perhaps we 
should consider some changes in our military education 
system: something to inject a little humanity into the 
army classroom. There are lots of ideas that could be 
introduced, of course—regular readings from C. P. 
Snow's The New Men and things like that. One of my 
thoughts is that all student soldiers be shown daily the 
film clip of the American bomber dropping its load on 
Hiroshima, especially the part where the pilot says, 
“Oh my God, what have I done?” 

Jack H. Batren 


Concerning Concern 


In Toronto a group of people, who for one reason or 
another were alarmed at the course of events in South 
Africa, met informally in the Chaplain’s office at Hart 
House on April 14th. Professor George Tatham was 
elected to the chair and the group formed itself into The 
Committee of Concern for South Africa. 

Its first act was to call a mass rally in Massey Hall on 
April 24. The committee, which includes Pierre Berton 
—vigorous columnist of The Toronto Star—Rabbi Fein- 
berg and two other clergymen of different denomina- 
tions, began phoning prominent Torontonians for sup- 
port on the platform. Although a few distinguished men 
felt they could not lend their names to any resolution 
that called for South Africa’s withdrawal from the 
Commonwealth, the number of those who did give their 
support was impressive. Politicians of the three main 
parties and leading people of all races and creeds arrived 
on the platform to take part in a memorable expression 
of concern. Nearly five thousand dollars was collected 
from an audience of over two thousand five hundred. 
It will be forwarded to the Christian Action fund under 
the chairmanship of Canon John Collins of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The money will be smuggled into South 
Africa and used for the relief of apartheid victims. 

The fund, incidentally, is still open and readers are 
invited to subscribe. Cheques should be made payable 
to The Committee of Concern for South Africa and sent 
to The Provost of Trinity College, University of Toronto. 

Main speaker at the Toronto rally was Dr. Mhlahani 
Njisane, until 1958 a sociology professor at Natal Uni- 
versity. He was supported by Norman Phillips, recently 
released from jail in South Africa where he was sent 
after he had filed reports (for The Toronto Star) which 
the Verwoerd government did not like. Barry Morse, 
the well-known actor, was in the chair, and the rally 
gave resounding approval to a resolution calling on Mr. 
Diefenbaker to press the question of apartheid at the 
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Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference. It was 
further resolved that if these wrongs continue, South 
Africa, having withdrawn from the Commonwealth in 
spirit, should withdraw in fact. 

Meanwhile the word “concern” in the Committee’s 
title had caused a characteristic comedy of provincial 
politics. The Ontario Attorney General's subordinate 
refused to incorporate the committee while it made use 
of the offending word, which, according to this expert, 
implied hostility to a Commonwealth country. In vain 
the committee’s representative attempted to educate 
this person in the English language. “Concern” might be 
a favorite Quaker synonym for Christian love, but to 
the Ontario Attorney General's department it was a dirty 
word. The committee immediately gave the story to the 
press, which quite understandably splashed it all over 
the front pages. 

The day after the rally Premier Frost calmly an- 
nounced to the press that he had reversed the Attorney 
General's decision and granted incorporation to the 
committee. “Concern,” said Mr. Frost, meant “appre- 
hension” and he himself felt apprehension about South 
Africa. It appeared that provincial politicians had 
Humpty Dumpty’s resolute way with words. (“When I 
use a word,” said Humpty Dumpty, “it means just what 
I choose it to mean.”) The Committee is also recom- 
mending private citizens to boycott South African goods. 
It is obviously not a weapon which the federal govern- 
ment can effectively use, since the Verwoerd government 
could hit back by cutting off Canadian imports. Mr. 
Diefenbaker has been criticized for being influenced by 
this consideration, but there is no doubt that he is right. 
There is no point in starting a fight that he cannot win. 
But it is a different matter for private individuals. 
African leaders have asked for the boycott and it is 
after all no great hardship to refrain from drinking South 
African wines and brandies. 

It is something new in Toronto to find public opinion 
roused about injustice in far-off places. It would be in- 
teresting to see whether Torontonians feel so strongly 
about our own restrictive immigration rules. 


K.D. 


SONNET 


Not merely dust thou art, but animal. 

Be proud of your ancestors—and I mean 

The farthest ones: lianas, pulley-skull; 

Hands thinking; echoes, treasured, throating clean 
After a rain. Be proud: one-millionth free, 

They harvested their myths and frescoed caves. 
Midden to pyramid to history 

They nosed dugouts into side-wheeler waves. 


And now, be humble; you are a wee bit more 
Than they, a wee bit less. Your hand-brain thrums 
The earth, my strontium-90 troubadour, 

That's what I mean. I like my kingdom comes 
Played on a dugout flute by animal folk 

For animal me who sang before he spoke. 


E. H. Templin 
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All Quiet on the Saskatchewan 


Provincial elections are to be held in Saskatchewan 
this June. Sporadic long-range sniping began early in 
Tanuary, but it was not until the middle of April that 
the campaign proper opened. It has begun, and no 
doubt will continue, along well-ordered conventional 
lines, with no radical departure from the most orthodox 
tactics. This far west the influence of Madison Avenue 
is observable only in the somewhat improved design of 
posters and pamphlets. 

This is all as it should be. The coming Saskatchewan 
contest is a good example of the regular process by 
which an established government voluntarily appeals 
for a renewal of popular support. Here campaigning 
follows a traditional, almost formalised, ritual. It is only 
in another kind of election, the extraordinary event oc- 
casioned by a major political scandal or a constitutional 
crisis, that unorthodox campaigning has a place. In 
the present situation to portray the electorate as roused 
to a fervor of partisan excitement would be a distortion 
of the political picture; giving an impression of divisions 
which do not, in fact, divide. The prevailing calm, un- 
demonstrative reaction of the public may be in part the 
product of apathy and ignorance, for these are ever- 
present factors in modern elections. But it is also a 
recognition of the fact that there are no fundamental 
issues at stake. What the people of Saskatchewan are 
being asked to decide is whether they wish to renew the 
mandate of a government which has, in the limited 
sphere of its authority, sincerely tried to govern fairly 
and well, and has more or less succeeded, or whether 
they wish to replace it by another which will, with equal 
sincerity, try to do much the same sort of thing. There 
are no deep ideological cleavages, no years of corrup- 
tion or intrigue to be paid for, no party of demagogues 
seeking to ride to power on a wave of popular emotion- 
alism. In short, the election will be a quiet one because 
the province itself is quiet. 

The candidates and their supporters will, of course, 
go through the formalities of electioneering, with few 
concessions to modern techniques. The easiest, and pos- 
sibly even the only, way to reach the majority of the 
electorate is through radio and TV, yet little will be 
done to exploit the full dramatic possibilities of these 
inedia, and none will suggest abandoning the wearisome 
round of meetings in church halls and civic centres. 
Over the next few weeks a large number of luncheons 
and teas will be given and as the election date draws 
nearer advertising space will be bought in the news- 
papers and pamphlets will be pressed in mail boxes. 
To those who take part in such activities the election is 
an exciting personal contest. Already the enthusiasts 
are talking in terms of “we” and “they.” 

These exercises, however, animate only a minority. 
Their main effect on the electorate at large, an extremely 
important effect no doubt, will be to bring the fact and 
the date of the election to the public notice. The result 
will be that some 65 per cent of the electorate will 
actually vote. The study of other elections in other 
places would suggest that most of these people will have 
already made up their minds and that only a very few 
will be affected by anything that happens between now 
and election day. 

The CCF enters the contest with several clear ad- 
vantages: it is the government party in an era of rising 
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prosperity; it has committed no recent major blunders; 
and, after sixteen years in the wilderness the opposition 
parties are made up largely of unknown, untried candi- 
dates. To be sure the claim will be made that it is now 
“time for a change,” but when voiced by the principal 
opposition group, the Liberals, this phrase does not quite 
ring true. 

The issues themselves are not of the kind which arouse 
violent feelings. The charge that the government has 
failed to attract sufficient new industry to the province, 
whether justified or not, is unlikely to have significant 
popular appeal in a province which has never been 
highly industrialized and where few have any standard 
for deciding whether the present rate of industrial ex- 
pansion is faster or slower than it should be. The govern- 
ment is making much of its proposals for a compulsory 
medical scheme and probably the popularity of this plan 
will be a determining factor in the election. Most of the 
opposition so far expressed appears to have been in- 
spired by the medical profession, and doctors, as such, 

© not carry many votes. There may be some basis for 
the fear of some CCF supporters that the doctors may 
influence their patients’ voting habits, but I doubt if 
this influence is as great as the CCF, or the doctors, 
believe. Some members of those numerous small sects, 
abounding in Saskatchewan, who have religious objec- 
tions to socialized medicine may desert the CCF because 
of the medical plan. Experience of western politics 
would suggest, however, that these groups are more 
likely to support the Social Credit party, that haven for 
dissident religious movements, than to vote Liberal. One 
uther issue is the government's proposals for controlling 
trading stamps through the licensing of retail stores 
under certain limiting circumstances. The Liberals 
appear likely to make much of this Bill as an attack on 
individual freedom, but the complexity of the Bill makes 
it difficult election material. The same complexity could, 
however be helpful to those seeking simply to confuse 
or mislead. The Progressive Conservative party, lacking 
the “vision” of its federal leader, and chastened by the 
experience of its associates in Alberta, is not regarded as 
a serious contender. 

This then is the general picture. While the CCF would 
appear to have the general advantage, the Liberals do 
constitute a challenge, and may benefit from any deser- 
tion from CCF to Social Credit by religious minorities 
and discontented farmers. The Social Credit party may 
even capture some seats itself. 

One other variable may affect the result. A fairly 
substantial increase in the population since- the last elec- 
tion, with a marked shift of the population to urban 
centres has meant a change in the character of the 
electorate. The precise nature and effect of this change 
will remain an unknown until the votes are counted. 


TERENCE H. QuaLTER 
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The Tonto Television License 
(A POLITICAL FABLE) 


® ONCE UPON A TIME in a remote northern land 
of ice and snow called Kanady a great controversy arose 
among the native Indians as to who should be given the 
right to send out smoke signals. 

“The matter of getting our signals straight is so im- 
portant,” said the Liberators (a party devoted to free 
enterprise ), “that we can entrust it only to government 
control,” and they turned the whole monopoly over to a 
totem pole from British Columbia called See B.C. 

Now on a certain June 10 when the population was 
made giddy by the visions of a fire-eating anti-firewater 
soothsayer named John the Diffusive, the opposition 
took over the council of the nation. Thése Conservation- 
ists at once declared, “Let us conserve no longer but 
change the system and allow private stations to send out 
smoke signals as well.” 

A mighty howl of approval arose from the tom-tom 
beaters in Kanady. Though they were the proprietors 
of a competing industry which had been the major 
medium of communication in the country, faithfully 
edifying the population by tapping out in detail the 
latest messages of disaster (canoe accidents, wigwam 
fires, and advertisements for restoring hair lost by acci- 
dents to the scalp), they now saw the opportunity for 
extending their public service to the new method of 
smoke-signalling—and pocketing a little extra wampum 
in the process. 

Of all the tom-toms none was more favorably situated 
than the Conservationist evening organ in the village 
of Tonto. For many moons it had been thumping the 
drum vigorously making beautiful music on behalf of 
John the Diffusive and many deemed that its share of 
the spoils of victory of June 10 would be the license to 
emit smoke signals from Tonto. 

But there was a long delay of nearly three years. The 
Conservationists felt that to avoid the charge of political 
patronage it was necessary to create an independen| 
board to preside over the distribution of prizes. On this 
board they put a number of distinguished braves, repre- 
senting the various tribes which made up the nation. 

Wending its way across the country, the board held 
pow-wows in three tribal centres and in each case turned 
a deaf ear to the local tom-tom beaters’ pleas foi 
licenses. In the most westerly outpost they even awarded 
the prize to a virtual unknown. 

“Lo,” quoth many amazed Indians, “the board is 
independent !” 

“Ha!” said the wise old men cynically, “wait until 
the board doth plank itself down in Tonto.” 

The board met in Tonto in March as the first hint of 
spring gave promise of lush green fields to come. Nine 
perspiring supplicants displayed their wares competi- 
tively before it. They had all assembled large amounts 
of wampum and some had even got contributions from 
generous brothers beyond the seas. One or two, carried 
away with a touch of pot-latch fever, offered to give 
away some of their profits, while virtually all professed 
an undying interest in the education and culture of little 
Indians. Some had recruited great talent from amongst 
the most outstanding smoke-signallers of the generation 
—comedians, thespians, musicians, herbal salesmen, and 
the voice of the Saturday night national sport. The 
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board listened for more than a week and even watched 
a few demonstrations of sample smoke rings. Then it 
retired solemnly to meditate in conclave. 

Its decision came with astonishing speed. Within 96 
hours the board announced that the Tonto evening Con- 
servationist tom-tom was the winner. 

The wise old men of the tribe nodded their heads 
sagely. “Politics,” they said, “is politics. We Indians are 
a naive race, capable of believing anything. But wait 
until the white man cometh. He will teach us new ways.” 


Canadian Calendar 


® On March 24, the Alma Mater Society of the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia announced that as an active 
protest against racial policies in South Africa, it would 
establish a scholarship for one Negro South African 
student. It called on other university student bodies to 
adopt similar methods of protest. 


® In the course of the second international confer- 
ence on the Law of the Sea, which began March 17, 
Britain, Canada and the U.S. have reached agreement 
on the proposal in favor of a six-mile territorial sea, and 
beyond it a six-mile fishing zone in which states which 
have fished for at least five years will be permitted to do 
so for ten years more. There are eighty-eight delegations 
at the conference, and the proposal must receive a two- 
thirds majority to carry. 


® Consumer credit in Canada rose last year to 16.2 
per cent of total disposable income—in 1955 it was 
15 per cent. 


®@ On April 4, a Royal Commission recommended that 
Canada scrap its present patent act in favor of a new 
one based on the principle that the inventor who first 
applies be entitled to the patent (as in British patent 
law) rather than the inventor who is able to establish 
that he made the discovery first (as in the U.S.). The 
Commission also urged stronger powers to compel hold- 
ers of patents on foods, drugs, surgical and therapeutic 
devices to license others to manufacture their products, 
in order to prevent patents being used to maintain high 
prices. 


® Prime Minister Diefenbaker has agreed to let the 
Commons debate the South African situation when the 
House returns from its Easter recess. 


® The Unemployment Insurance Fund is shrinking: 
at the end of March, 1957, it stood at $900,000,000; a 
year later it was $754,000,000; on March 31, 1959, 
$512,600,000; and on March 31 of this year, $383,000,- 
000. 


® Drs. R. L. Noble, C. T. Beer and J. H. Cutts of the 
Collip Medical Research Laboratory of the University 
of Western Ontario have developed from a Jamaican 
evergreen a new drug which has shown some promise in 
treating leukemia and some other types of cancer, 
though undesirable side effects have still to be elimin- 
ated and proper doses worked out. The plant’s anti- 
cancer properties were discovered by chance while it 
was under study as a possible treatment for diabetes; 
much wider investigation of plants for anti-cancer 
activity is expected. 
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® The 1922 convention under which the United 
States and Canada handle each other’s mails free is 
under review; a revision of the treaty and of rates is 
expected. 


® Premier Frost of Ontario announced that an 11- 
man committee would be established to report on the 
report of the Gordon Committee investigation of govern- 
ment administration. In addition to making recom- 
mendations on proposals contained in the report, the 
new committee will also make its own survey of govern- 
ment in the. province: the administrative and executive 
problems, the divisions of provincial service, and the 
relationship of boards and commissions to the govern- 
ment and the legislature. 


® To expedite the backlog of income tax appeals, a 
sixth member is to be appointed to the Tax Appeal 
Board. 


® The annual report of the CPR for 1959 showed a 
profit of $776,000 on steamship operations (in 1958, 
there had been a loss of $1,200,000). The airlines had a 
net loss of $3,900,000, more than twice the loss of the 
previous year. Operation of hotels resulted in a deficit 
of $78,000, much less than the deficit of $2,100,000 in 
1958. 


® 1959 reports for TCA showed a drop in profits from 
$547,429 in 1958 to $152,554. 


® Canada and Russia have completed a new three- 
year trade pact by which Russia agrees to buy $2.00 
worth of Canadian goods for every dollar’s worth of 
Russian goods bought by Canada. Russia will also 
undertake to include in her purchases seven million 
bushels of Canadian wheat yearly. Since this wheat 
purchase alone is worth between ten and twelve million 
dollars, Canada will have to buy at least five to six 
million dollars worth of Soviet goods. Last year Russia 
bought five times as much from Canada as she sold to 
buyers here. 


® In 1959, Canada’s Gross National Product rose 
over 6 per cent over that of 1958; 4 per cent of the gain 
was the result of increases in physical volume, and 
2 per cent the result of higher prices. 


® The federal-provincial conference will be held in 
Ottawa July 25 to 27. 


® The first commercial jet aircraft to go into service 
in Canada flew from Montreal to Vancouver in five 
hours, nine minutes. 


® By 1965, Canada expects to be able to produce 
electricity through nuclear power at about the same cost 
as that produced by a coal-operated station. 


® Asa result of bigger sales of automobiles, electrical 
goods, iron and steel products, exports to Canada from 
West Germany rose 27 per cent to $132,000,000 in 1959; 
German imports from Canada in the same year dropped 
28 per cent to $165,000,000. 


® The Department of Northern Affairs reports in- 


creased interest in teaching jobs in the far North. Six 
hundred applicants across Canada are expected to apply 
for the sixty teaching positions which will become vacant 
next school term. 
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® Winners of National Newspaper Awards for work 
done in 1959 are: Edgar A. Collard, Montreal Gazette, 
for editorial writing; Andrew MacFarlane, Toronto Tele- 
gram, spot news reporting; Gene Telpner, Winnipeg 
Free Press, feature writing; Bruce Hutchison, Victoria 
Times, staff corresponding; George Diack, Vancouver 
Sun, spot news photography; Bob Olsen, Vancouver 
Province, feature photography; Duncan Macpherson, 
Toronto Star, cartooning; Dick Beddoes, Vancouver 
Sun, sports writing. 


® In mid-March the Japanese Welfare Ministry was 
forced to ban the use of Canadian powdered milk be- 
cause of outbreaks of diarrhea among school children 
to whom it had been distributed. The shipment, which 
arrived in Kobe early in February, was said to have 
been poorly packed. Canada’s Agriculture Minister 
Harkness, replying in the House to questions on the 
matter, suggested that the powdered milk had either 
been contaminated through contact with some other 
substance or kept too long before consumption. He 
promised to report on the investigation being made by 
the Canadian Embassy in Tokyo. 


® The Hawkshead Press (78a Dale Avenue, Toronto ) 
is sponsoring a subscription series of poetic pamphlets at 
five for $1.00, to be mailed out at intervals during the 
next half year. Each item in the series will be specially 
designed by a Canadian artist. Among the poets to be 
represented are Alden A. Nowlan, D. G. Jones and others 
well known to readers of Canadian magazines. To make 
this venture a success, the editor, John Robert Colombo, 
is asking for advance subscriptions to be sent to the 
above address. 


® Election date for Nova Scotia is June 7; for Quebec, 
June 22. 


® An article in the Canadian Medical Association 
Journal warns that due to such factors as rapid means 
of travel, immigration, and the return of service per- 
sonnel from abroad, parasitic diseases are being brought 
into Canada from tropical climates. The article em- 
phasizes that Canadian doctors must become aware of 
the existence of these diseases here, so that they may 
be more rapidly diagnosed, especially since symptoms 
can resemble those of diseases more commonly encoun- 
tered here. 





Spokesman for the Poor and the Lonely . . . 


Paul Potts 
Mr. Potts believes that human beings matter above all things 


and all systems, that there is worth and dignity in “all of 
the poor and each of the lonely.” In his new book . . . 


Dante Galled You Beatrice 


. + «he speaks for these 
people with a compassion that comes from a lifetime that 
contained a full measure of poverty and loneliness. His book 
is a work of art which moves into moments of great beauty. 
$4.50. 
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Mile. Renoir 


A SHORT STORY BY GABRIEL GERSH 


»> I KEPT RUNNING INTO her: in my hotel, in the 
museums, in the restaurants, in the street. Yet I could 
not honestly have said that she was running after me; 
and I certainly wasn’t running after her. Far from it: 
after our second meeting I began to be afraid of going 
anywhere, because she was sure to be there. It was in 
the Museum of Roman Art at Arles that I first became 
aware of her. No doubt it wasn’t the first time I had 
come across her, but it was the first time I noticed her 
and the first time she spoke to me. I was staring at a fat, 
decapitated Silenus, a gross old man, sprawling on the 
ground, when somebody said in French: 

“Excuse me, monsieur. Can you tell me where I'll find 
the famous Vénus d’Arles?” 


I remembered reading the inscription, but the statue 
itself, a mere plaster cast, hadn’t impressed me. 

“I'm sorry, madame, I can’t remember where she is; 
but I believe she’s somewhere at the other end... I'll 
have a look, if you like,” I added, for she seemed 
disinclined to move. 

“Oh, thank you a thousand times . . .” she began, but 
I'd already started a hurried inspection of all the females 
s Mh 4 establishment, paying special attention to their 
abels. 

“La voila,” I shouted, eager to return to old Silenus. 
Why couldn’t the good lady find her own Venuses, I 
wondered. The museum wasn’t all that big. Perhaps she 
couldn’t read. She intercepted me: 

“You are very kind, monsieur. She is very beautiful, I 
believe. 

Are you a lover of art? You are a foreigner I should 
think. American?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m an American. Sometimes I’m a lover 
of art as well, but your Venus isn’t quite my type.” 


“You are joking, monsieur. If you weren't a sincere 
lover of art, you wouldn't be here. It isn’t often one finds 
so young a man in a place like this. You are a student, 
perhaps?” 

“Yes, I'm a student, but not an art student . . . I'm 
afraid 1 must be going. | want to see the early Christian 
remains before lunch.” 

“An enthusiast, obviously,” she said. “Au revoir, mon- 
sieur. 

Saying good-bye to Silenus with my eyes, I left. As 
for madame, I dismissed her as a cranky old lady. Her 
large black hat, worn at a slight angle, did not go with 
her cheap and rather untidy cotton dress, far less with 
her white plimsolls. It was July and hot enough, but 
the French have a way of combining comfort with ele- 
gance. Madame’s skirt was too short for her age—she 
must have been fifty-five at the very least—and the 
whole dress, with its pattern of poisonous flowers, didn’t 
look as though it ought to have belonged to her. Plim- 
solls, of course, are comfortable, but they're far from 
cool. Still, it was none of my business: chacun a son goiit. 

Half an hour later, she turned up in the other museum. 
She was suddenly there, standing among the early Chris- 
tian sarcophagi. I was a little surprised, since the place 
had seemed deserted when I came in. But she was wear- 
ing plimsolls and it was natural that she should pass on 
to the early Christians, just as I had done. 
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I grew suspicious only when she addressed me again, 
and hypocritically at that: : 

“O cher monsieur, how enchanting to meet you again. 
And what a strange coincidence! We must be the only 
true lovers of art in the whole of Arles.” ' 

“Damn you . . . and your art, old lady,” I thought. 

But I said: “I can’t see that there’s anything very strange 
about our meeting again, considering that there are only 
two decent museums in the town; besides, I told you I 
was coming here.” 
- “Did you really, monsieur? How very considerate of 
you. The fact is that, though your French is excellent, I 
don’t always understand what you're saying. Perhaps I 
suffer from some defect. Very often I don’t even under- 
stand the people here in Provence. I’m a Parisian, you 
know. Jeanne Renoir, not related to the so-called painter 
of that name, though a painter too .. . a very unfortun- 
ate coincidence, I always say.” 

“Enchanted !” I replied, French style, but I probably 
didn’t look it. She was expecting me to introduce myself. 
Instead, I asked her whether she'd liked the Vénus 
d’Arles. 

“But, of course, she’s divine. What dignity, majesty, 
poise and power!” Saying this, she drew herself up, 
stood on tip-toe, stiffened her arms, pushed out her 
emaciated chest and raised her head. If it hadn’t been for 
her straw hat, tilted coquettishly, she might have suc- 
ceeded in looking like an elderly gym teacher. As it was, 
I turned away from her and focused my attention on 
the allegories carved around the sides of one of the stone 
coffins. 

“Wonderful !” I sighed, “as good as another life,” and 
hurriedly launched a panegyric, more nervous than 
lyrical, on the privileges once granted to the dead. 

“Ah, you're a poet. But I’m sure you're far too young 
to think about death at all. For me, it’s different. I'm an 
old woman with no prospects but the grave.” 

I didn’t contradict her, as she quite evidently expected 
me to do. It was now clear to me that I should have to 
be on my guard with Mlle. Renoir. Her conversation was 
full of booby-traps, ambushes and provocations. 

“C'est la vie,” I commented as fatuously and as im- 
personally as possible, and left the museum. 


AFTER THAT, I met her everywhere. To my horror, 
I discovered that she occupied the room next to mine in 
the hotel. She liked the same restaurants, drank apértifs 
at the same time and in the same cafés, was interested 
in the same buildings. She drove me out of St. Trophime, 
the lovely Byzantine church. In the cloisters, her face 
leered at me in the shape of one of the weird ornamental 
figures on the columns. 

When I could stand it no longer, I took to walking 
out of town, along the banks of the Rhéne and as far 
as the wild plains of Camargue. Every morning I crept 
out of my room, as she had a way of popping out of hers 
to talk to me whenever I opened my door. 

One afternoon I found myself in the Roman cemetery 
at Alyscamps, just outside Arles. Here the sarcophagi 
were plain, apart from inscriptions, many of which were 
no longer legible. They were set out in rows and so 
made death look like a tedious dinner party at which 
all the guests are nonentities. I was just about to go on, 
thinking I'd prefer to take a look at St. Honorat, an 
ancient and disused abbey behind the cemetery, when 
a voice called out: 
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“Oh what a melancholy place! And yet how beauti- 
ful! The symmetry of death, one might call it. Surely 
vou're not going already, monsieur.” 

It was Mile. Renoir again. She'd been watching me 
from some hiding place, I was sure. At first I couldn't 
locate her at all. Then I saw her sitting on the ground, 
her back resting against a pine tree. She was painting or 
drawing. It suddenly struck me that she might well think 
1 was pursuing her. She seemed to be well established 
here in the cemetery and it was I who had intruded into 
her domain. Or had she brought her painting materials 
only to cover up her dubious activities? 

“If this is the symmetry of death, I don’t like it. Life 
isn’t symmetrical and I don’t see why death should be. 
I'd give all this ancient rubble for a single cypress tree 
alive under the sun. That’s what I’ve come here to see 
and to feel: sunlight. If I want melancholy, I might just 
as well go North.” ‘ 

I couldn't help responding to her provocations. But 
meanwhile I’d walked up to her, because I wanted to 
find out whether she'd really been working. 

It was obvious that she'd been painting: there were 
two sketches of the cemetery and the arch which served 
as an entrance. As far as I could judge, she’d completely 
ignored the possibilities of her subject: the contrast 
between the glaring white of the coffins and the dark- 
green of the vegetation, shrubs and trees. Her sarcophagi 
were more evenly spaced than the originals, though they 
made up for it by the shakiness of the lines. They might 
have been rows of bathtubs in a factory. She was both 
clumsy and unimaginative. 

“This will be my masterpiece,” she said, “not that my 
earlier work is bad—but I’ve exhausted Paris, you know. 
I must have painted every inch of the Seine, every one 
of the bridges, every flower in the Luxembourg, every 
tree in the Bois. I believe in Nature, you see. You won't 
find me doing any of that abstract nonsense. Though I 
can hardly afford it, I’ve had to come all the way down 
to the South for new material. I hope you like my pic- 
ture, monsieur, I have great faith in your judgment.” 

“I can’t see why you should want to flatter me, 
madame; it so happens that I know nothing whatsoever 
about art. And your painting isn’t even finished. It would 
be foolish and presumptuous of me to comment on the 
work of a professional artist.” 

She could see that I was trying to get away. 

“Stay and talk to me,” she implored, “you don’t know 
what it means to be a lonely old woman. You can sit 
down here and watch me paint; you'll be doing me an 
inestimable favor and learning more about art at the 
same time. Please don’t go away.” 

Her appeal upset me, for I’m easily moved to pity. 
At the same time, I was eager to escape from her and 
from the cemetery. For some reason, { associated the 
two in my mind, though Mlle. Renoir was by no means 
moribund. The hottest part of the day was over and I 
was looking forward to a stroll through the streets of 
Arles. Besides, I was due to dine with Annette that 
evening. Annette was studying English at Aix-en- 
Provence. I'd been corresponding with her for more 
than a year, ever since we first met in London where | 
had been taking graduate work at the London School of 
Economics for some time. 

“I can’t stay more than a few minutes: I've got an 
appointment in town.” She looked at me with dog-like 
eyes; it was embarrassing. Nevertheless, I sat down on 
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the ground and watched her mix more dirty grey in the 
lid of her paintbox. 

“I hope, monsieur, that your tastes are not modern. 
You are young, of course. But your manners and your 
interests set you apart at once. Are you acquainted with 
the work of Picasso, Matisse and all the other heretics 
and blasphemers who call themselves modern artists? 
Or perhaps in America you are spared the knowledge of 
such abominations?” 

“Many contemporary painters,” I replied, “don’t quite 
agree with you. Mountains and trees and rivers have 
been painted before, too often and too well. In them- 
selves they can never become meaningless; but art, 
unfortunately, has to create its own meaning, which 
isn’t that of the subject. That’s why there are Impres- 
sionists, Expressionists, Synthesists, Pointillistes, Cubists, 
Surrealists and what have you. It’s no good condemning 
all these as ‘modern’.” 

She uttered a little sound and put down the brush: 

“Oh, you have disillusioned me. I have always thought 
you a charming young man and here you are defending 
all the imposters who have ruined art.” 

I thought she was going to start crying, for her voice 
began to tremble. 

“I am sure you are being unjust,” I said, “of course 
there are always three bunglers and charlatans for every 
genuine artist, and the charlatans may even find it 
easier than ever before to get away with it. But that 
doesn’t remove the need for new vision and new tech- 
niques. It’s the critics’ business to distinguish genuine 
innovators from apes and lunatics.” 

She had not recovered from the shock and seemed 


incepeatt of taking up her brush. Pensively and absent- 


mindedly, she said: 

“Oh yes, the critics. In Paris—I move in very dis- 
tinguished circles, you know—I was once introduced to 
an art critic. He knew that I'm a painter and, for a 
whole hour, talked about surfaces, planes and textures, 
squares and triangles, physical and intellectual pro- 
cesses, dozen of isms—some of which, I grant you, have 
the most splendid names—tones and keys, influences 
and creative currents. I sat back in my chair and 
imagined that all these beautiful words were a declara- 
tion of love. At the end of it, I smiled at him and asked 
him to dinner. He was a charming young man, not 
unlike you...” 

She stopped and glanced at me slyly out of the corner 
of one eye. I quickly looked the other way: 

“Well, what came of it? Did he come to dinner?” 

“Oh yes, he came to dinner; but only because he 
thought I wanted him to write an article about my 
work. I don’t think he liked my work; I never saw him 
again. 

“What a pity !” I said, as priggishly as possible, because 
I didn’t want her to know that I felt sorry for her. 


II 


CONSIDERING THAT WE'D only met two or three 
times, Annette and I got along very well together. There 
were never any awkward pauses in our conversation. 
Nor did we ever feel that we were talking for the sake 
of talking. We discussed our respective schools, books 
and films, national idiosyncrasies, general or trivial mat- 
ters. Ours was a friendship which, at any moment, 
might have turned into love; but we both disliked senti- 
mental effusions. We were sure of each other and 
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thought it unnecessary to define our relationship. Oc- 
casionally, it is true, Annette had asked me in her letters 
about my girl friends in England. In such cases It was 
easy for me to be frank, since there wasn’t much to 
conceal: a few facetious comments and confessions were 
all that was needed. In return, she would tell me about 
the unlucky law student who insisted on proposing to 
her once every term. 

“It's become a sort of reflex action,” she said, while 
we were drinking St. Raphaels on the main boulevard. 
a time he comes near me, I feel tempted to yell 
‘Nol? 

Annette was wondering whether her parents would 
let her go down to the sea for a week; she had never 
been allowed to travel by herself. Fortunately, the 
doctor had said that she needed a vacation and her 
parents wouldn't be able to leave Arles. As far as she 
knew, there weren’t any convenient relatives to whom 
she could be entrusted. The chances seemed pretty good. 
We were thinking of going to Martiques, a small fishing 
town on the Etang de Berre, because it was said to have 
a good beach and few tourists. And it was both nearer 
and cheaper than the Céte d’Azur. 

Even Arles was quiet enough. Except when there was 
a market, a féte or a bull fight, the more fashionable 
restaurants and cafés were nearly empty. Apart from the 
droning and buzzing of two Swedes in the opposite 
corner, the terrace of our café was quite silent. On the 
pavement in front of us there was an unending proces- 
sion: the people of Arles were taking their evening walk 
which, in Mediterranean towns, is a regular social and 
recreational function. 

Annette and I had planned our strategy. She would 
confront her parents on the following morning. If all 
went well, we should be able to leave two days later. 
We had decided that, all things considered, it wouldn't 
be wise to mention my name. Though her parents knew 
about me and even approved of me, they were not likely 
to trust me to that extent. If necessary, we were pre- 
pared to travel on different buses. We rather enjoyed the 
sensation of conspiracy and I had an idea that Annette 
would not be intimidated by a refusal. 

“Let's finish our drinks,” I suggested. “You can take 
me to your favorite restaurant. I’ve been here more than 
a week, but I haven’t formed any habits yet. Besides, 
very often I eat in those little bistros in the back streets, 
behind the Place de la Republique; but I’m hungry 
tonight.” 

“So am I, Tom,” said Annette. “Let's go.” 

I called for the waiter. 

“Do you mind if I join you, Tom?” said an all too 
familiar voice behind me. I swung around, amazed and 
furious. She was sitting at the table immediately behind 
ours, in such a way that she could see Annette and listen 
to our conversation without being seen by me. She 
looked positively monstrous: her face was covered with 
a thick layer of yellow powder and her mouth was mag- 
nified to twice its size with lipstick. I didn’t know what 
to say. I rather think that I blushed. She looked like a 
superannuated prostitute. 

“Well, aren't you going to speak to your friend?” said 
Annette, with a dangerous twinkle in her eyes. 

“Friend my foot . . .” I was going to say, but Mlle. 
Renoir had already interpreted Annette’s words as an 
invitation. As she sat down at our table, I got up to look 
for the waiter and gain a little time. She had called me 
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by my first name, which she must have overheard. I 
was sure that I had always been careful not to introduce 
myself. This was obviously an elaborate scheme. 

When I'd found the waiter, who was reading a paper 
behind the bar, settled with him and returned to the 
table, Mile. Renoir had succeeded in getting Annette to 
ask her to have dinner with us. By the way Annette 
glanced at me, I could tell that she was thinking: “Found 
you out!” I knew then that the situation was serious 
and that I should be able to save it only by calling Mlle. 
Renoir’s bluff. 

“May I ask how you came to address me by my first 
name?” I began as quietly as | could, while we moved 
on. 

“But dear Tom, you yourself told me to use it. Don't 
you remember .. .” 
~ “I certainly do not and I consider your familiarity in 
the worst of taste. You are trying to mislead my friend 
into thinking that you and I are on intimate terms. Please 
apologize and explain your intentions.” 

Mile. Renoir stopped walking, staggered and ex- 
claimed: 

“O mon Dieu! he is insulting an old woman and his 
best friend ! It’s too much. I can't bear it. Mademoiselle,” 
she appealed to Annette, “don’t let him do it. Don't 
believe a word he’s saying. He's trying to murder me. 

I couldn't help laughing: “Stop the amateur dramatics, 
madame; mademoiselle and I understand each other too 
well. She won't be taken in by your exhibition.” 

Mlle Renoir turned around, walked three paces away 
from us and collapsed. We had just reached the restaur- 
ant. 

“Get some water, quickly,” Annette shouted. 

“She's only acting, Annette. She’s lost her game and 
now she’s trying to arouse our sympathy. She'll get up 
again. 

SBut I wasn’t at all certain that she would. In spite of 
her absurdities, Mlle. Renoir was fundamentally sincere. 
That's what made her so sinister. 

A little crowd was beginning to gather around the 
body; the only thing to do was to pick her up and carry 
her into the restaurant, where we placed her on a chair. 
We made it clear that the lady suffered from fainting 
spells and would soon recover. A waiter guarded the 
door and convinced those outside that nobody had died, 
while another brought a glass of cognac and adminis- 
tered it. 

“Well,” said Annette, “I suppose you might as well 
order some food. But there’s more to this than you want 
me to believe. I think it’s your turn to offer an explana- 
tion. You obviously know that woman and, what's more, 
she is genuinely attached to you. I suppose you're aware 
that you've ruined my reputation in Arles and that my 
parents are sure to hear of this. We'll never get away 
now ... But I believe she’s opened her eyes.” 

Now I was quite unnerved. Of course, she’d won her 
game, after all! Oh! she was damn clever. I couldn't 
order the food, for my hand was trembling so much that 
! couldn’t read the menu. 

I looked at Mlle Renoir and saw that she was weeping 
silently. Her tears soaked into the yellow powder and 
formed little mounds and furrows on her face. She 
hadn’t stirred. Her head still rested on the back of the 
chair and her white plimsolls lay limply on the floor. 
Then she spoke: 

“Ah, you are still with me, dear Tom; you haven't 
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deserted your old friend, who nearly died for your sake. 
And that charming young lady is still with you. . . I 
believe I’m feeling better.” 

She pulled herself together and looked around for her 
handbag, which I'd put down on an empty chair. Then 
she produced a handkerchief and a mirror and began to 
dab her face. She managed to change its geography once 
again, but hardly for the better. Lipstick, powder and 
tears were now mingled and formed an abstract com- 
position of streaks and patches. 

Annette had ordered an hors d’oeuvre. She seemed 
sad and distracted; I had never yet known her sense of 
humor to fail. 

“Mlle. Renoir,” I said, “as you see, you've succeeded 
in spoiling our evening, if not more. Perhaps you'll now 
have the decency to tell Mademoiselle exactly how, 
where and when you and I have previously met.” 

“Ah, it’s a long story, Mademoiselle,” she began. “To 
start with, I have the pleasure of staying in the same 
hotel as Monsieur Tom, and in that same hotel, we've 
liad many a delightful téte a téte . . .” 

“That’s enough,” I rasped, no longer able to control 
my exasperations. “I think you'd better leave us now. 
You've done enough harm as it is. And don’t ever 
dare... 

But Annette had got up. 

“Don't try to excuse yourself, Tom,” she said, as I fol- 
lowed her out. “I shall never speak to you again.” 

“But don’t be a fool, Annette, that woman is raving 
mad. Come back and I'll tell you the whole story. She’s 
been following me around all over the place . . .” 

“I'm sorry, Tom; after all that’s happened tonight, I 
don’t know which of you is telling lies. There’s some- 
thing between you anyway . . . And everybody in Arles 
will be talking about me tomorrow.” 

She started to sob and run at the same time. I caught 
up with her and stopped her by putting my arms around 
her waist. She slapped my face and shouted “Leave me 
alone !” Windows were opened and there were cries of 
“What's going on?” A waiter suddenly leapt around the 
corner after us: “Madame can’t pay, madame can’t pay 
for the hors d’oeuvre, and there's the cognac too!” he 
roared at me. 

“All right, I'm coming back in a minute,” I assured 
im. 


AS I WALKED back to the restaurant, I couldn't be- 
lieve that all this had really happened; that, for all I 
knew, the whole course of my life had been altered by 
the histrionics of an absurd woman whom I'd never 
been able to take seriously; and all in the course of a few 
minutes. What astonished me most was that so little had 
been needed to destroy Annette’s faith in myself. Or was 
she really concerned about her reputation? If so, I had 
misjudged her. On the other hand, the incident had been 
both revolting and pathetic. It had certainly upset me 
and probably Annette had been more deeply shaken 
than she pretended to be—also, I could see that it would 
be difficult for us to meet again in public. I could write 
to her or look her up the following day. But I had a 
feeling Annette would never go back on her word and 
that the whole basis of our relationship had been shat- 
tered. Even if I succeeded in proving my innocence— 
and this had seemed strangely difficult—something had 
happened; something sordid and wildly passionate had 
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jolted the delicate balance on which our friendship 
depended. 

“Ah !” said Mile. Renoir, who had apparently polished 
off three plates of hors d’oeuvre in my absence, “I am 
glad that you have taken the young lady home. Now 
that I know your first name and have saved you from 
one of those abominable modern females, you'll be kind 
to your old Jeanne and perhaps take her to Martigues 
which, incidentally, is a place eminently suitable for a 
true painter, a lover of nature and art.” 

“Mlle. Renoir,” I replied, flabbergasted, “if I weren't 
convinced that you are hopelessly deranged and if I 
weren't sorry for you, I'd call for the police. As it is, I 
must warn you that if you ever have the impertinence 
to address another word to me, I shall take measures 
to protect myself from your advances. You may finish 
your meal, if you wish.” 

When I left, Mile. Renoir was convulsed with weep- 
ing. Her tears, now like water color, trickled down her 
cheeks, hung on her chin and dripped on to the table- 
cloth. A waiter stood by, waiting for the order. 

“O mon Dieu !” she sobbed, “O mon Dieu !” 


BAY SIDE 


Tipped-up tulips, 

girls in flounced sunshine, 

reed-supple, 

deckle the slupping ocean’s edge. 

Music, pacing the waves’ urge and shrug, 
sweeps in swirls out of portholes, 

finds a way through mazy rigging 

over molten folds 

up the shore. 


Soon mountains will heave 

heavy nets 

in the undulance 

letting only small souvenirs 

of dayshine 

glint through the slight interstices 
of pursing night. 


Still lovers dandle day 

on circus sand, 

under broad barricades of carousel cloth 
bent sunwards, 

while driftwood children, 
foreshadowing time, lean homewards, 
hungry, in all directions. 


Frisky flags stretch 

in the brisker wind. 

Timorous embers find glow. 

Ice in cool drinks 

sighs out of itself, 

slowly; blends with creeping shadows 
to reconfirm 

the subtle illusiveness of all 
chiaroscuro. 


Robin Mathews 


Television Notebook 


® WHEN I WAS FOURTEEN years old, and a fanati- 
cal follower of jazz, I listened every Saturday afternoon 
to a local two-hour show called Jazz Unlimited. It was 
the only program of its kind. In those days jazz was a 
pitifully unsuccessful art, and the private radio stations 
in Toronto rarely glanced in its direction. But the CBC 
presented Jazz Unlimited—a program for a small minor- 
ity—and every Saturday afternoon I was grateful. The 
program exists today, but now it matters less: jazz is 
available everywhere. 

That was my first occasion for feeling grateful to the 
CBC. Later I heard, with varying degrees of approval 
but always with gratitude, such CBC programs as 
Anthology, Capital Reports, Critically Speaking and a 
half-dozen others—all of them programs created to suit 
minority groups. 

The result of this was just what it should have been: 
long before I ever stepped inside a studio, 1 was con- 
vinced that CBC radio was a necessary, important and 
entirely miraculous aspect of Canadian life. I persist in 
that belief today, and I can rarely make myself listen 
reasonably to those people who oppose it. 

But CBC television has never stirred such feelings. I 
have rarely been grateful for its programs, and nothing 
it’s done has ever seemed miraculous to me. The best 
television, serious and otherwise, has come to me from 
the United States; and I suspect these are thoughts | 
share with a majority of Canadians. 

The reason, so far as I can guess it, is that CBC tele- 
vision has never bothered much with minority groups. 
When it has noticed them it has handled their desires 
and tastes with an unbecoming clumsiness, and in the 
process has frequently looked ridiculous. 

There are, it seems to me, a good many sound reasons 
why CBC television should now begin to devote more 
time and money to minority programming. But here | 
want to describe only the most pressing reason—the one 
that is purely political. It’s intimately connected with the 
gratitude I feel towards CBC radio. 

The reason that CBC radio is now in a secure position 
is that it has put together, consciously or not, an effec- 
tively large block of enthusiastic supporters. If it were 
now eliminated, or drastically reduced, too many people 
would miss too many programs—farmers, poetry lovers, 
jazz fans, followers of the CBC symphony, amateur 
gardeners: they all have their reasons for feeling affec- 
tionate about the CBC. 

This is the kind of support which CBC television will 
soon need, badly. The CBC has a great many enemies— 
some of them natural enemies of public ownership, some 
of them just CBC-haters—and in the next few years they 
may well grow in strength. 

As competing stations turn up in Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, and Winnipeg, the CBC’s enemies will use 
them (however good or bad the programs may be) as 
arguments in favor of reducing the size and expense of 
CBC television. Soon after that, we can expect, private 
interests will begin to eye greedily the channels now 
held by the CBC. 

It takes very little vision to see that these attitudes 
and interests could soon congeal into a strong political 
force; and if this happened, CBC television would be 
faced with a serious threat which could only be offset 


by a large group of enthusiastic supporters, 
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Quite early in its life, CBC television apparently chose 
to cater steadily to a mass audience. A few programs, 
like Explorations and Folio, have provided material ap- 
pealing to groups with special, intense interests, but for 
the most part the CBC has offered a schedule in which 
everything is expected to appeal to everyone. Serious 
music is presented only with hoked-up showmanship. 
Ballet is offered only when it can reach a popular level. 
Jazz is watered down. Sociological problems are ex- 
plored at the high-school level. Even semi-serious pro- 
grams, like Close-up and Fighting Words, apparently 
must try to be as popular as Holiday Ranch. 

As private television moves into the big Canadian 
cities, the CBC will have to examine its own attitudes 
and make some decisions about future direction. We 
may well see a repetition of the British developments— 
the CBC trying to out-commercialize the commercial sta- 
tions, as the BBC has tried to do. 


In the New Statesman, Tom Driberg commented rec- 
ently that the British situation sometimes presents “A 
neat example of the tendency of human institutions to 
turn into their own opposites.” On one March night, the 
BBC was showing a film of a football match while ITV 
presented a straight, serious piece on “The Art of Archi- 
tecture,” with introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. 


The BBC’s choice, in fact, has been to prove, night 
after night, that it can be as cheap and as vulgar and 
as contemptuous of its audience as anyone else. But the 
result (as even a cursory reading of the British news- 
papers will show) has not been a vast public success. 
Instead the result has been general public recognition 
of the BBC as a sort of second-class commercial network. 


We can hope that the CBC will avoid this sort of 
disaster. But how? There are still many unexplored pos- 
sibilities of television, and by exploring them the CBC 
may be able to gather the support it will need to survive 
the political battles of the 1960's. 

To begin with—and I begin with a large minority 
group, to which I belong—the CBC might drastically 
alter its attitude to films made for the theatre. Instead 
of presenting them in disgracefully chopped-up versions, 
thickly larded with commercials, the network might 
show us great movies whole—and for this alone I would 
become immediately an enthusiastic CBC viewer. (It 
has always surprised me, incidentally, that in the CBC’s 
television history no programming executive has ever 
demonstrated any respect for the movies: instead, films 
have been used contemptuously, as raw material to be 
thrown into the schedule whenever needed. ) 


The CBC might always pay more serious attention to 
business affairs, poke around in the trade unions for new 
program ideas, sponsor some original studies of social 
problems in Canada, examine the possibilities of teach- 
ing art history on television, and look into the idea of 
programs based on serious literature. (Camera Three, a 
New York literary program produced for $3,000 or 
$4,000 a week, is far more serious and valuable than any 
of the CBC’s much more expensive programs. ) 


In general, the CBC might try to see itself as a serious 
instrument of enlightenment and inspiration, rather than 
as a toy and a supplement to the newspapers. By doing 
so it might well save its own skin. 


RoBERT FuLFORD 
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VAN GOGH’S DEATH 


“There is no end to human misery.” 
Van Gogh on his deathbed 


He sets the easel in the yellow field 

Of sun torn wheat. A sword hit golden shield. 
No other there. But blackbirds fall, or rise 
Like lifted eyebrows over quiet eyes. 

He takes brush, grips knife to mold 

Color the shape of sight. 

Brush stabs at the light, 

Knife strikes and scrapes, 

Hand mounds up color, smooths, twists, shapes 
Yellow to tortured gold. 

The sky retreats, the sun comes nearer in, 
Yellow devours blue. The blackbirds spin. 
Except for these no other. Light will win: 
The spirit lives in sight, 

His eyes the canvas light lays visions on, 

And vision is reality. Not quite: 

Stretched canvas blocks the sun, 

Flesh binds the spirit tight, 

Denies the unity of man and light 

Which must be one. 

Well, then, slash canvas, strike through flesh. 
His hand drops to the gun. 

The wind comes warm and fresh 

From wheat no reapers thresh; 

The earth lies calm, 

Then rises like a psalm 

The sun the day the field the wheat the sun 
Come tumbling in. Blackbirds screaming rise, 
Hot gold invades the sockets of his eyes. 
He grips his stomach, gazes at the ground, 
Blood, color of the rose, burns on the black loam 
Palette of earth. He turns around 

And slowly he walks home. 


A little later, having smoked in bed 

(And having talked with friends) 

His mind translucent with insanity 

To the calm heights of madness he ascends, 
Surveys the world, renounces human vanity, 
Puts down his pipe, and drops his head. 


C. Hollyer 


RESTAURANT SCENE 


Take Red the waitress, 

scrawny and guts and things 
sticking every which way, 

but along with her bones she hitches 
a corona, a halo of herself. 


Take her customer, bitch lady-type, 
brains compressed to lips’ thinness, 
yet in Red’s aura her talcumed face 
relaxes into humanity; her voice 
moves not far from a chuckle. 

Now Red’s gone and that mouth’s 
clamped by cruel ropes of muscle. 


Milton Acorn 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: 


The letter by Tibor Baranyai on the Exhibit of Russian 
Paintings, in your current issue has been drawn to my 
attention. 

This is most unfair to the new director of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts. Its comment “Wouldn't it be more 
natural to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the Museum—which is located in the second largest 
French city in the world—to display an exhibition of 
old and modern French Masters”—this comment over- 
looks the simple fact that the first exhibition which 
opened in January to start off the Centennial Year did 
just that plus other superb examples of European art. 
This “Canada Collects” exhibition attracted over 56,000 
people who wanted to see the choice of Canadian col- 
lectors of the past century. 

The “Canada Collects” exhibition was featured with 
illustrations in the Illustrated London News, the 
London Times carried an article concerning it, Art 
News, the leading United States art magazine featured 
one of the paintings in four colors on the front cover and 
a story inside on the collection, the magazine Die 
Weltkunst in Germany ran a story with illustrations, 
and, of course Canadian Art and Vie des Arts in 
Canada featured it. The coverage of this exhibition in 
the daily press, over radio and TV in Canada must have 
come to the attention of so alert an observer as Tibor 
Baranyai. The concept and the gathering together of 
this “Canada Collects” exhibition was entirely the work 
of the new director. 

The Exhibition of Soviet Paintings began with our 
request that the USSR include a representative group of 
their superb collection of French paintings. 

It was disappointing that, in the end, Soviet Art only 
was sent. We believe. however, it is the function of a 
museum to show the contemporary art of other nations. 
It may not have been great art, but despite the critics, 
numbers of people found it to be an interesting show. 
One useful by-product, of course, was that it mirrored 
clearly what happens to the creative artist where his 
creativeness is conditioned by the State. Like Tibor 
Baranyai, however, we prefer our “decadent freedom.” 

You will be comforted that the current Spring exhibi- 
tion had the largest number of entries in recent years: 
that an exhibition “The Changing Faces of Montreal” 
opens in May: an exhibition of “A Century of Canadian 
Painting” in September: and in October will be the 
stupendous exhibition of the paintings and drawings of 
Vincent Van Gogh which now belong to his nephew and 
to the Kroller-Muller Museum. 

We are delighted with our new director of the Mont- 
real Museum of Fine Arts. 

Yours faithfully, 
Murray R. CHrpMAN, 

Vice-President, The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 

and Chairman of the 1960 Centennial Committee 


M. R. HALDI, B. Comm. 
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SEX AND THE LAW 
A LETTER ON THE CRIMINAL CODE 


The provisions of the criminal law that deal with sex 
activity should be carefully examined to ensure that we 
are not artificially creating criminals out of harmless 
human beings who could be better dealt with in other 
ways. This would not only help in solving the problems 
of the individuals concerned, but might help check the 
unfortunate tendency we have to associate sex with 
crime and violence. 

Our Criminal Code defines the following as crime: 
rape, incest, seduction of a child, homosexual activity, 
bestiality and gross indecency, with various sub-classi- 
fications of some of these. Obviously some are a direct 
danger to the community, but are they all? 

Rape is the kind of act which I think we would all 
agree should be classified as crime. It constitutes a 
violent disregard for the rights of others in a most brutal 
fashion. Incest might, because of the difficulties faced 
by the children of such a union, also justifiably be con- 
sidered crime. 

The seduction of a child is probably the most danger- 
ous of all sex crimes, and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. Part of the difficulty here lies in establishing an 
age limit in defining the term child. Presumably the 
seduction of a woman of 20 is not a crime. Is the seduc- 
tion of a woman of 18? 16? 15? There is no final answer 
to that question, and we are therefore faced with estab- 
lishing an arbitrary line which will fit awkwardly in 
the individual case. The Criminal Code recognizes 
this by drawing up a number of different offences, de- 
pending on the age of the child, as well as other factors. 

However, when we are dealing with the seduction of 
a little child, whether heterosexually or homosexually, 
we are involved with an adult whose sexual adjustment 
may be such that he is a continual danger. We should 
recognize this, and when an adult has been convicted of 
an offence involving a little child, the necessary psycho- 
logical examination should be made to determine 
whether he is dangerous. If it appears he is apt to re- 
peat his offence, he should be placed in preventive de- 
tention “until cured.” 

The situation here is the same as with a dangerously 
insane person. He cannot control his actions, and his 
tendency is to act in a way that is dangerous to other 
people. Like the dangerously insane person, he should 
not be set free until his condition is cured, or changed 
so that he is no longer dangerous. The decision as to 
when that time has come should rest with a group of 
competent psychiatrists, as in the case of the insane. 
We recognize we are dealing with a sick individual, and 
we must quarantine him accordingly. We must also 
provide treatment while he is in detention. Just hold- 
ing him may protect society, but we have a responsibility 
to help him reach a point in development where he can 
return to a normal life in the free community. 

The most common of all sex crimes are homosexual 
acts. Doctor Kinsey in his famous study reports that 
one in three of the men he interviewed admitted homo- 
sexual activity, and one in six: said this was their chief 
means of sexual gratification for a period of at least three 
years. All kinds of objections have been raised to the 
way in which Dr. Kinsey carried out his study, and it 
would be rash to assume that his figures apply accurate- 
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ly in Canada. However, they are the best available, and 
will be some help to us in estimating the number of 
people involved. There were 4,920,815 men in Canada 
in the applicable age group in 1961. If we use Dr. Kin- 
sey’s figures as a guide, they would suggest there may 
be 1,640,272 men in Canada who are criminals on the 
basis of this one crime alone, and half that number— 
820,136—may have committed the offence regularly over 
a period of some years. 

The obvious impossibility of enforcing such a law 
would make it seem logical not to define this particular 
act as crime. The law is not enforced, and having un- 
enforceable legislation on the statute books only teaches 
disrespect for all law. 

Further, it would seem to me most difficult to demon- 
strate that this particular sexual activity is harmful to 
society, and therefore most difficult to justify defining 
it as crime. I would suggest that this offence be con- 
sidered as socially undesirable rather than criminal, and 
that we attempt to deal with it in other ways than 
through the law. This is the pattern throughout most of 
the world. Only in England and on the North Ameri- 
can continent are such acts against the law. 

Removing this offence from the statute books might 
also help the individual offender. As it is, a teenager 
who is having difficulty making a good sexual adjust- 
ment knows he is a criminal, and one of the most de- 
spised criminals of all. This not only intensifies his per- 
sonal problem, but hinders him from seeking the help 
he should have. If we no longer define this act as crime 
but instead provide some kind of consultive service to 
these teenagers before the habit becomes too well estab- 
lished, we might be able to help many of them. 

Bestiality is another offence that calls down strong 
condemnation but, disgusting as it might be, I find it 
difficult to see how it is harmful to society. Again I 
think it would be better to deal with this offence as 
socially undesirable and not as crime. Fortunately, it 
seems to be a relatively rare offence. 

What I am suggesting is an attack on this problem 
primarily through the twin approaches of public educa- 
tion and counselling services for the young, instead of 
through the sterile channels of the law. Now that the 
federal government is undertaking a widespread re- 
examination of our criminal procedures it would be 
timely to consider a change in these matters as well. 

W. T. McGratu 
Executive Secretary, 
Canadian Corrections Association 


LOST EDEN: A SONNET 


Except that touring angels fly too low, 

Involving treetops in old dreams of loss 

That storms turn into leaves that cry and toss, 
Men would not weep because they would not know; 
But who with eyes has not seen Eden grow 

And found tears for its tumble back to moss, 
And who that’s heard such ruthless footsteps cross 
The hills has not cried out to find them so? 

And every sense becomes a hellish flame 

As unsuspected as the core in wood, 

The thin and flexing mainstay of the height, 
Which in the fall that bursts it seems to blame 
Because it softened first; yet it was good 

While it heid up: so was the fire as light. 


L. F. Willis 
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SATAN’S FALL 


I remember it. I was climbing high 

In the mountains that shoulder Vancouver 
Into the shifting tides of Burrard Inlet. 

I broke through an off-trail thicket 

And suddenly stopped: over 

The edge an infinity of grey sky 

Dropped sheer to the floor a mile under my foot. 


I wouldn't come through here, I called 

To my friend lagging behind, casual 

In voice, for I knew she would dread 

That beautiful titanic wall. 

But she came, pulling herself ahead 

By my hand, guessing, shivering, appalled. 
She shut her eyes and whispered, Satan’s fall. 


It hurt, like a fist knotting the stomach, but we 
stared, 
Kneeling together, wavering over the abyss, 
Reluctant mourners at that vast grave-side, 
Murmuring shells tossed high by an ancient tide. 
And when we had fully suffered our fears 
We crawled away, glad for what we had shared, 
Thinking: we have seen with God's eyes. 


Will Francis 


SEPTEMBER 


Still some time remains 

To savour summer; 

Its fierce felicity less ardent now, 

Seasoned with flaws and hintings 

Of inevitable change. 

In fading gardens there still grows 

June’s fugacious crimson rose, 

While leaves relax their hold and softly 
sink to rest. 

But apples now are red ! 

All spring and summer locked 

Within their lovely autumn. 

They'll hold a year-time’s life 

Even when the year is dead. 


Evelyn J. Broy 


DEAD GOLDFISH 


Nothing is more dead than a dead fish. 
I didn’t know exactly what to do with you; 
somehow I couldn't being myself 

to flush so much beauty down the toilet 
or commit you to the garbage pail, 

so I laid you on a chaste white tissue 
and wrapped your little 0 

in a shroud; and there you lay all day. 
I picked you up at three 

a narrow neat white package 

the rigidity of which 

still makes my fingers quiver. 

All the drive home 

from my sweater pocket 

your stillness cut into my soul. 


Lorna Chaisson 














Breakfast —Joyce Wieland 


(Courtesy of Here and Now Gallery) 
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Prelude in Silence 
A SHORT STORY BY KENLY ANDERSON 


& DOES IT ALWAYS HAVE to be this way? Does it 
have to be like this every night? Go back to sleep, go on, 
relax and sleep another half hour. What do I have to 
wake up at three every night for, just so’s I can worry 
and get all scared for half an hour. He'll be here. He'll 
be home at three thirty-five like always. Well, I may’s 
well get up off this couch. I know I won't sleep anymore. 
What do I have to wake up for and do all these silly 
things? I must be crazy. I did all this right after he left. 
I always do, every night. I must be crazy, cleaning up 
the place all over again, wiping out clean ashtrays, 
scrubbing a clean sink, dusting off this piano. How 
could there be any dust on it when I just dusted it right 
after he left. Look at that thing with all those white keys 
looking like a big grin. I hate to even touch those keys 
to wash them. They're his. No, they're him. Only they're 
him inside, someplace deep inside where I can’t ever 
be, someplace I can’t ever know. It’s sorta weird. Some- 
times I’m watching his fingers moving all around on 
those keys and I feel all swirly and scared and weak 
inside. It’s like a miracle, honest to God, it’s like a 
miracle. Those beautiful fingers and that beautiful 
music. He’s a miracle alright. That’s what he is. A 
miracle. And then I start to bawl and I feel like a dope 
blowing my nose real quiet with my head turned around 
so’s he won't hear me. 

Three ten. He'll be just catching the train. Sure he 
will. There I go again, thinking all those stupid things, 
making my heart go too fast and my stomach get all 
tight. Why do I have to be this way every night? How 
come I can go to sleep every night after he leaves, and 
just like somebody threw a wet rag in my face, I wake 
up at three on the button and then for thirty-five min- 
utes I'm like a crazy person thinking all kinds of stupid 
things. Imagine. Married to a guy seven years and still 
going through this scene. Every night for seven years. 
Boy, if I told anybody that they'd figure I was nuts. 
Well, maybe they're right. Maybe I am. Well, so what. 
It's only for thirty-five minutes a day. Some people are 
lots worse off. I guess some women go through this all 
the time. But not me. I’m pretty lucky I guess. You'd 
think it would of been like this before we got married in- 
stead of after. That’s when you're supposed to be feeling 
this way, thinking you'll never get him, or if you have him 
that you'll lose him and all that. But not me. I never did. 
Boy, that’s a laugh. I'd of been some stupid female if I 
had. I just never thought of him, period. Not like that 
anyway. It would of been some nerve if I had. The girl 
behind the bar, wiping off dripping beer bottles with a 
dripping rag and kidding along with the customers, 
cating her heart out over the tall, quiet guy playing the 
piano, her thinking how it would be if they got married. 
it sure would of been some nerve. Even if there hadn't 
been the swish looking doll with him at the club most 
nights, Pd of never thought of him. Even when the swish 
looking doll didn’t come around no more, I didn’t. Even 

ien he started sitting at the bar between sets, grinning 
when I brought him a beer and joking around a little, 
even that night he looked sorta sad and asked me to 
come have a sandwich with him before I went home and 
in the subway said maybe we oughta get married, even 
then I didn’t believe it. I guess I still don’t. I guess 
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that’s why I go through this every night, thinking about 
him at the club and all those glamorous, swish looking 
dolls hanging around. 

Maybe I should ask him to phone me just before he 
leayes the club. Maybe if he aid that I wouldn’t have to 
go through this every night. But how can I ask him that? 
He'd think I was crazy. How could I tell him why I ask 
him to do such a silly thing? Look, honey, would you 
mind giving me a call before you leave the club every 
night because I might want you to pick up something 
on your way home. At three in the morning? He'd figure 
I was crazy alright. Anyhow, I couldn’t ask hiin. He can’t 
be bothering his head about stupid stuff like that. I 
don’t want to bug him with my silly notions, and besides 
he’d never remember. All the time he forgets things, 
like I always gotta go pay his union dues. He forgets 
even that, and then he grins and tells me he forgets 
‘cause he’s got nothing in his head but tunes. Imagine 
him telling me that. Nothing in my head but a whole 
lot of tunes, baby. It’s sorta funny when you think about 
it. A head full of tunes. So even if he remembered to 
phone, what good would that do? I'd probably wake up 
at two-thirty then and be like this until the » aes rang. 
It wouldn't help. No use even asking. 

Three twenty-five. I better go put on the coffee. 
Funny how every night he comes home he wants coffee 
and toast and scrambled eggs. I ask him what he wants, 
he says scrambled eggs. If he ever said poached I'd 
figure something really big was in the wind. I'd probably 
have a heart attack. I feel like I’m having one now. It's 
so damn stupid. I got to stop this. I got to take it easy. 
My hands are all clammy. This is really stupid. He'll 
come home. In ten minutes he'll walk in that door, like 
always, then this will be all over, and I'll feel so good 
and I'll laugh at myself for being so stupid and I won't 
even be able to remember how it was to feel like this. 
If he didn’t do it all these seven years why should he 
tonight? No reason, no reason at all . . . except tonight 
might be it'll happen. Tonight might be when he sees 
one of those dolls, he couldn't help but see them, I don’t 
know how come he didn’t long ago . . . see one of those 
dolls how her hair is so cute and her hips small and 
round and her nice legs looking so long and sexy. He 
couldn’t help but see all that and think of his dumb 
wife, me with those awful ankles and my hips getting 
bigger and bigger, me with my face that’s a waste of 
time putting make-up on. Even if I was smart, if I was 
an intellectual or something it wouldn’t be so bad. But 
cripes, I'm nothing. I’m nothing for him. I can cook, and 
I’m always cleaning the place and looking after him, his 
clothes and things, sure. Big deal. I'm a marvel. Funny, 
a guy like him, how it gets you. So much, I can’t even 
tell him. I just need to look at him and it gets me so 
bad .. . he’s that kind of guy and the funny bit is he 
doesn’t even know it. He’s that kind of guy that can 
make you flip just looking at him and he doesn’t even 
know it. Somebody might tell him. Some girl who can 
say it easy might tell him and he'll figure it’s not that 
way with me and he'll think it’s pretty nice that girl 
thinks he’s so great. I oughta tell him. I don’t know .. . 
me, talking like that . . . Ah, hell, I'd sound corny. 
Maybe I'll try. But if she’s a sharp looking girl . . . God, 
make him come home, please, make him come, I know 
I couldn't take it, I'd go all to pieces if he... . 

What am I standing here like a statue for, holding my 
breath like a dope, listening so hard? What did I turn 
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the radio off for? So's I could hear him walking up the 
stairs. What good does that do? He'll get here. And he 
won't get here any faster if I turn off the radio and listen, 
holding my breath like an idiot. It won't make him 
change his mind either, if he’s not coming. . . . What's 
that? Somebody. Maybe the guy across the hall. He 
sometimes gets in pretty late. No, oh no, please, it’s got 
to be him. Hurry up, come on, hurry up. Funny how 
every sound is so loud. Every little sound. The coffee 
perking, the fridge, those people on the sidewalk, it all 
sounds so awful loud. He’s on this floor, walking so slow. 
Oh come on, please. If I hear that door across the hall 
oO . . no, no it can’t be anybody else, it can’t. The 
key .. . oh God . . . he’s putting the key in the door. 
It's him. He’s here, he came home, he really did come 
home. Look at him grinning at me, just look at that guy. 
Is that something, that guy. Boy, that’s something 
alright. Just look at him. 


Turning New Leaves 


» DR. CHARLES SINGER is the most eminent of 
living historians of science; and the marks of the special 
authority he brings to his subject are everywhere appar- 
ent in this volume*. Having completed, in 1958, his 
task as chief editor of the monumental five-volume 
History of Technology, Dr. Singer next undertook the 
complete revision and indeed re-shaping of the Short 
History of Science he had published nearly twenty years 
ago. The new version, as the change of title suggests, 
places more emphasis than the old on scientific ideas and 
their implications, and on the relation of these ideas to 
social context; it also makes use of the valuable material 
collected for the History of Technology, including illus- 
trations. The result is a very brilliant piece of work 
which comes perhaps as close as is humanly possible to 
the ideal in compressing adequately into one volume so 
large and complex an area of thought. 

Short histories of science, like short histories of any- 
thing long and involved, are subject to difficulties of the 
Scylla and Charybdis sort; they can become baffling 
catalogues of names and dates from an attempt to 
include all that matters, or they can reduce the tangled 
skein to a deceptively simple and fundamentally fal- 
lacious single thread. They can bewilder the layman by 
a mass of technical detail beyond his power to follow, or 
again simplify and distort by trying to avoid the tech- 
nical. Of the many short histories of science produced 
in the last twenty years or so, this one seems to steer a 
middle course most successfully between these dangers. 

The reader who has a developed interest in the history 
of science, and some knowledge of it, will soon notice 
at a number of points that this is very up-to-date in its 
use of recent research, and that it consequently modifies 
a good many established opinions. The immediate influ- 
ence of Copernicus, for example, is “much less than has 
been supposed”—as we are shown. The popular view 
of the nature of the Renaissance, and of the impact of 
printing, are also given adjustment; and we are shown 
why, in the late Middle Ages, Arabic translations of 
Greek works play a more important part than the 
originals. Again, the classical microscopists, Malpighi, 





*A SHORT HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS TO 1900: 
Charles Singer; Oxford; pp. 525; $5.25. 
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Hooke, Swammerdam, and Leeuwenhoek, impressive as 
their achievement was, had much less influence than 
might be thought, and their work finds no “true con- 
tinuators” until the nineteenth century. 

Another excellence in this work is its quality of 
imaginative historical insight. We are made often to see 
the reasonableness of past ideas too readily dismissed as 
eccentric; Dr. Singer’s treatment of alchemy and astrol- 
ogy, of the argument about the possibility of spontane- 
ous generation, of the Ptolemaic cosmology, are not only 
fair but fair through a sensitive understanding of the 
context of thought in which they belong. This sense of 
context is combined with an equal sense of the per- 
sistent homogeneity of human thought; at one point 
the author sets together quotations from St. Augustine 
and Newton with the comment: “Nothing emerges more 
clearly from a survey of the history of science than the 
lasting and essential sameness of the human spirit. The 
same aspiration for a coherent and comprehensive plan 
of his universe has characterized the mind of man cite 
his very dawn and has survived a thousand defeats.” 

Given this broad and humane view of the adventure 
of human thought, it is not surprising that Dr. Singer’s 
work should offer, along with the history, a good deal of 
the philosophy of science, and that some of the most 
rewarding passages deal with the nature of scientific 
discovery, the meaning of “cause” in science, the relation 
between “description” and “explanation” and so on. The 
same breadth and humanity keep the reader also con- 
stantly aware that the great scientists of the past are not 
merely scientists, but men, and that “the world based on 
science, as Galileo the artist well knew, is not a com- 
plete world . . . To say that the universe as he looked at 
it was wholly mathematical and physical, is not only 
going beyond his teaching but also going beyond all 
that we can learn of the nature of the man.” It is evi- 
dent as we read that the whole work preaches this doc- 
trine by example: the ease with which Dr. Singer quotes 
from the ts or refers to the painters for his illustra- 
tions, and his readiness to understand the importance 
in human life of the aesthetic or the religious, give his 
history a sense of richness, of close relevance to life, 
and of concreteness. Parts of the new text have been 
contributed by others (the only extensive one is the 
forty-two pages by Herbert Dingle on later nineteenth- 
century physics and chemistry); but the main shape, 
the greatest part of the text, and above all the informing 
spirit, are Dr. Singer's. The shape is indicated by the 
titles of chapters: the earliest period to about 400 BC is 
characterized as “Rise of Mental Coherence”; the Athen- 
ian and Alexandrian ages are described as “Adventures”; 
the Roman as “The Failure of Inspiration,” since science 
becomes the “handmaid of practice.” The Middle Ages 
and Renaissance are marked by “The Failure of Knowl- 
edge” and the attempted “return to antiquity,” followed 
by “New Attempts at Synthesis.” The eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries present the development and 
triumph of “The Mechanical World,” and the “En- 
thronement of Determinism.” These headings establish a 
broad plan within which the details have meaning. 

In the final view, it is not simply the accuracy with 
which this work presents the facts about scientific theory 
from the earliest civilization to the end of the nineteenth 
century, nor the lavish and fascinating illustrations, that 
make this not just a very good book but a great one; it 
is the pervasive wisdom of its author. “It behoves the 
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historian of science to be very charitable, very forbear- 
ing, very humble, in his judgments and presentations of 
those who have gone before him,” says Dr. Singer, and 
his book is characterized throughout by a sureness of 
‘ judgment, never tainted by arrogance, illuminated 
always by sympathetic insight. 


F. E. L. Priesttey 


Books Reviewed 


THE SOCIAL CREDIT MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA: 
John A. Irving; University of Toronto Press; pp. 
369; $6.00. 

Professor Irving has written an excellent book. It is 
more than the study of the origins of one political party. 
His wide-ranging analysis of the forces that led to the 
emergence and triumph of Social Credit in the province 
of Alberta in 1935 presents a survey in miniature of a 
number of the most cogent elements in the democratic 
electoral process: for instance, the role of the leader 
(William Aberhart), the response of the people, the 
significance of economic conditions (in this case the 
Great Depression), the eclipse of one aging reform 
party (the United Farmers of Alberta) by a fresh one 
(Social Credit), the potency of religion mixed with 
politics, the thralldom of a new idea shot through with 
millenarian promises, the critical importance of com- 
munication media (in which Aberhart’s radio broad- 
casts proved superior to the opposition of the press), 
the value of careful and concerted organization, and 
finally, the grip of mass hysteria, (“In the summer of 
1935, nothing could penetrate the mass hysteria that 
had enveloped the province”). 

Professor Irving has made good use of the resources 
available in this study of one of the most remarkable 
political phenomena in our time. His book is both a 
narrative and a clinical assessment in which empirical 
facts are marshalled and combined with revealing inter- 
views with a number of the persons involved. The 
testimonials from some of the ordinary, everyday 
citizens of the province are more eloquent than a dozen 
high-flown abstract theories. 

There is little to criticize in his presentation except a 
certain academic anaemia which prevents him trom 
being as full-blooded on occasion as his material war- 
rants. He avoids mentioning, for example, the specific 
nature and squalid aspects of the seduction case suc- 
cessfully prosecuted against the UFA premier. He also 
fails to point out how dangerous a man William Aber- 
hart was, a demagogue with strong authoritarian streaks. 
(“‘Never mind why,’ he would say to his students.”) A 
scholar of Professor Irving’s stature owes it to his readers 
to make some judgment of the man and the movement 
he so carefully studies. 

The book ends with the triumphant accession to power 
of Social Credit in 1935. What is needed now is a com- 
panion volume to discuss the sequel, to describe how 
Social Credit failed to make good its promises and what 
the effect was on its followers. H. J. Schultz, in the most 
recent issue of The Canadian Historical Review (March, 
1960), has related one phase of it in his article “The 
Social Credit Backbenchers’ Revolt, 1957,” but the rest 
of the story could be as important as Professor Irving's 
initial volume, 


Pau W. Fox 
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THE TRUMAN-MacARTHUR CONTROVERSY AND 
THE KOREAN WAR: John W. Spanier; Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 311; $8.50. 


The outbreak of the Korean War a decade ago was 
such a turning point in the Cold War that it is difficult 
now to recall with any sense of reality the temper of 
Washington in the late forties. This is particularly true 
of its early attitude to the Communist victory in China. 
The initial reaction of the State Department was to 
wash its hands of the whole China affair, to claim that 
Chiang Kai-shek had only himself to blame for his mis- 
fortunes, to refuse “military aid or advice to Chinese 
forces on Formosa,” and to await with equanimity the 
early conquest of his island refuge and the complete 
collapse of the Nationalist cause. With Chiang elimin- 
ated, diplomatic recognition of the new regime would 
be only a matter of time. American consuls were even 
flown back to their posts on the mainland in the wake 
of the advancing People’s Liberation Army to establish 
de facto relations with the new regime. 

The basic assumption underlying this policy was that 
Mao Tse-tung was more Chinese than Communist. The 
hard facts of geopolitics, not ideological superficialities, 
would therefore govern China’s international alignments. 
With Russia continuing her penetration of China’s four 
northern provinces, Sino-Soviet conflict was inevitable; 
and, sooner or later, Peking would be driven into the 
waiting arms of the United States, China’s traditional 
friend and protector. 

Professor Spanier’s penetrating account chronicles the 
stages by which these illusions were shattered and Ameri- 
can policy reversed. He pursues three skilfully inter- 
twined themes. The first is the military and political 
direction of the war. The crucial importance of Mac- 
Arthur's brilliant gamble at Inchon in September, 1950 
in confirming his belief in his own infallibility, in silenc- 
ing his critics and in paving the way for his disastrous 
“home by Christmas” offensive in November is ably 
demonstrated. The perilous state in which UN forces 
soon found themselves, then led to persistent public 
demands by MacArthur that the Truman-imposed re- 
straints on direct military operations against China be 
lifted and “victory” proclaimed uncompromisingly as the 
goal. However, as the author points out, while Mac- 
Arthur talked the same language as typical non-political 
militarists like Van Fleet, Mark Clark and Turner Joy, 
he was highly Clausewitzian (and un-American) in his 
outlook. “It would be a grave mistake, therefore, to 
interpret MacArthur's use of the term ‘victory’ in a 
strictly military context.” He was challenging Truman 
on grounds which were essentially political, not military. 

Secondly, MacArthur's insuberdination would never 
have been tolerated for so long—or perhaps even at- 
tempted—if it had not been for a dramatic shift in the 
domestic balance of political power: the Democratic 
defeats in the mid-term elections in November, 1950 
and the re-emergence of mid-western conservatives as 
the dominant wing of the Republican party. The skilful 
exploitation of the Korean War by Taft and McCarthy 
provided the necessary political conditions for Mac- 
Arthur’s successful defiance of his civil and military 
superiors—until that plucky little haberdasher from 
Missouri decided to call a halt. 

Finally—and this is perhaps the most valuable con- 
tribution of the book—Professor Spanier examines “the 
problems of civil-military relations during a limited war.” 
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He suggests that, “even if MacArthur had never existed, 
a similar controversy over the conduct of the war would 
in all probability have arisen”; and concludes that, in 
future, the waging of limited warfare may not in fact be 
“compatible with the time-honored principle of civilian 
supremacy over the military.” 

The Truman-MacArthur controversy was “the gravest 
and most emotional constitutional crisis that the United 
States has faced since the Great Depression.” Canadians 
will be envious of and grateful to American congres- 
sional investigating committees for providing so much 
information and thus making this book possible while 
there is still time to profit from the lessons of the Korean 
War. 

Dovc.as G. ANGLIN 


THE CHINESE FAMILY IN THE COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTION: C. K. Yang; S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders; $7.95. 


This book deais with much more than the Communist 
attack on the traditional family system. The Communist 
attempts to spread the practice of individual freedom to 
marry without parental influence, to enable women to 
free themselves from intolerable marriages by divorce, 
to emancipate the young from the control of the old, 
and to free women from household work for labor out- 
side are carefully compared with the traditional system 
which is under such direct attack by legislation, by 
public control of labor, and by mass mobilization. 

The family revolution, so drastically implemented by 
communal nurseries, by communal dining halls, and by 
communal drafting of women for work like men since 
1958, was not begun by the Communists but has been 
underway for at least fifty years. Here, too, Professor 
Yang gives a careful account of the changes which have 
been occuring throughout this period, especially under 
the Nationalists during their progressive days of the 
1930's. ‘The result of Communist activity has been to 
accelerate and advance the movement toward greater 
individualism that has been underway in China ever 
since the educated youth became influenced by the 
values of the Western family system and sought to intro- 
duce them into China for the sake of personal emanci- 
pation. Early reformers like K’ang Yu-wei and Sun 
Yat-sen supported this move to the extent that it meant 
greater strength for the state and more efficient means 
to solve the problems of poverty and national weak- 
ness. It is for the latter reason, of course, that the 
Communists have utilized the movement. 

There is a paradox here of greater individual freedom 
and greater control by the state at the same time. As 
the ability of the traditional family to control its mem- 
bers weakens, they become able to control such crucial 
decisions as choice of their wife or husband, their work, 
and their activities outside the home. This is certainl 
an important and meaningful freedom for the individual. 
At the same time that the individual is removed from 
the smothering embrace of the family, he is being 
brought into a direct relationship to the government and 
the Communist party which controls every phase of his 
life outside his ad Thus family loyalty is replaced 
by national loyalty, or loyalty to the party, the youth 
group, or the Democratic Women’s League. It may be 
thought that the individual is exchanging one burden- 
some taskmaster for another when he shifts from the 
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family control to Communist control. While this is 
undoubtedly true for those who have lost their former 
privileges, a host of others have gained a new and more 
meaningful life. It is here that the success or failure of 
Communist China will matter most. Such illuminating 
—" on such a crucial problem is extremely valu- 
able. 

In addition to being interestingly and pleasantly 
written, this book goes a long way toward explaining 
what Communist China is really like. This is because 
the problem of the family touches so many important 
aspects of China today. It is thus well worth reading 
even if one has no special interest in social relations. 


F. C. Lancpon 


THE STRUCTURE OF FREEDOM: Christian Bay; 
Stanford University Press; pp. ix, 419; $7.50. 


This is a study of the relation between liberty and 
human behaviour by a Norwegian who has spent a 
number of years at various American universities, where 
he doubtless acquired a weakness for the psychological 
jargon into which on occasion he lapses. In many 
places he writes simply and effectively, while in others 
he speaks of the “privacy-participation ratio”, the prob- 
lem of “consensual validation”, and the “maximization 
of substantive values.” It is of more importance, how- 
ever, that unlike most North American social scientists 
he insists that all scientific activity, like all human 
activity, is explicitly or implicitly related to values. 

He distinguishes between three types of freedom, all 
of which he considers fundamental: psychological, 
social, and potential. Psychological freedom is defined 
as a degree of harmony between basic motives and 
overt behaviour. Social freedom is “the relative absence 
of perceived external restraints on . . . behaviour.” 
Potential freedom means the “relative absence of un- 
perceived external restraints on . . . behaviour.” The 
individual should be protected against malnutrition, 
even though he may not realise that he is being mani- 
pulated. A century ago Tocqueville (like John Stuart 
Mill after him) was deeply concerned about the tyran- 
ny of the majority, and said he knew no country with 
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so little independence of mind and real freedom as the 
United States. Nowadays many analysts of pressure 
groups complain that it is less from majorities than from 
powerful minorities pursuing their own special interests 
that the community most needs protection. Mr. Bay 
stresses the need to strengthen both the individual's 
capacity and incentive to resist manipulation—a timely 
caution in a century whose main contribution to political 
theory has been the invention and perfection of modern 
dictatorships. 

“People who are without incentive to develop inde- 
pendence of opinion and to express it with candor,” he 
argues, “are potentially unfree. If they have the incen- 
tive but are inhibited by the anticipation of sanctions, 
they are socially unfree. If they lack the capacity of 
caring for goals and issues beyond requirement of 
ego defense, they are psychologically unfree.” If Mr. 
Bay does not exalt eccentricity into a positive virtue, he 
yet contends that the individual's supreme loyalty must 
be to his own convictions. At the same time it is evident 
that the very continuance of the state may depend on 
setting limits to the kind of convictions which individuals 
are allowed to put into practice. Hence he believes 
that people should be permitted to argue their case, 
but not to instigate violence. This raises the problem, 
cogently posed by Chief Justice Holmes, that in a real 
sense every idea is an incitement, since it offers itself 
for belief and in all probability for subsequent action. 
This dilemma the author does not squarely face nor 
adequately resolve. He may the more readily be for- 
given, since one of the most difficult problems of the 
modern democratic state is how far the belief in toler- 
ance, to which it is committed by the principles on 
which it rests, is obliged to tolerate intolerance. 

Mr. Bay rejects the utilitarian felicific calculus in 
favour of an emphasis on human rights, defined as free- 
doms demanded by some and of such a nature that 
they can be extended to all without limiting equally 
important or more fundamental liberties. Since free- 
doms conflict, this raises the thorny problem of deter- 
mining priorities between them, and of who is to make 
such decisions. The author believes that the majority 
must decide the order of priorities. He himself con- 
siders freedom from coercion the supreme good, and 
freedom of speech the second. He sees constitutions as 
“primarily instruments for the growth of human freedom 
by the gradual expansion of human rights.” To the 
political scientist he assigns the delicate task of deter- 
mining which liberties are universally obtainable and 
therefore entitled to rank as human rights, save where 
they conflict with other more basic human rights. 

There have been few serious studies of freedom, 
although the relationship between liberty and order is 
one of the oldest and most fundamental problems of 
peng te apres ac Few of those that have been made 

ave been significant. It is no criticism of this book to 
say that it adds little of value to Mill's Essay on Liberty, 
published in 1859. To its author, as to Mill, freedom 
means the expression of individuality. In his view, as 
in Kant’s, no man should be considered a means to an 
end, since man himself, the individual human being, 
is the only end. These things warrant restating more 
than once in every hundred years, especially in an age 
whose reaction against the atanbedth-contery empha- 
sis on rationalism and on the liberty of individuals has 
emphasized the irrationality of man and the liberty of 
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groups to the point of glorifying autocracy and sub- 
merging the individual. In the rise of modern dictator- 
ship the techniques of psychology have played no small 
part. It is perhaps fitting that an attempt to redress 
the balance, from a theoretical point of view, should be 
made by a lawyer and political scientist turned psy- 
chologist. 

This is a thoughtful and thought-provoking analysis 
which cannot fail to interest anyone concerned wi 
political ideas. Many political scientists will be shocked 
by the contention that political theory properly pertains 
to the way people behave rather than to their ideas or 
the way in which they think. Perhaps those who do not 
belong to the behaviouristic school of psychology may 
be content to rest their case by observing mildly that, 
notwithstanding Marx to the contrary, what people 
think would appear to have an intimate connection with 
the way in which they behave. 


ELIzABETH WALLACE 


SEED ACROSS THE WALL 


Backed to the wall 

one begins to see the wall 

to slip through sometimes 

and ae the other side send 

crops of pity, the seed that spreads 
within the eye and grows like furze 
on an old hand. 


Charles Farber 
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Ever since his death more than a century and a half 
ago, the image of Thomas Jefferson has cast a long 
shadow across the political and intellectual con- 
sciousness of America. By tracing the important 
role he has always played in American thought and 
imagination, the author not only shows ‘what history 
made of Jefferson’ but also evolves a penetrating 
commentary on the American democratic ethos. 
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